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Monthly Summary. 


Domrstic.—The principal event of import- 
ance since our last has been the change in the 
Ministry. Sir E, Bulwer Lytton has been 
replaced, as Colonial Secretary, by the Duke 
of Newcastle. ‘The latter stands committed 
to immigration, but is not, we believe, un- 
favourable to inquiry into the subject. 

We observe that a preliminary meeting 
has been held at comings’: eH under the 
presidency of William Middlemore, Esq., 
anda committee formed to take steps for 
securing a fitting memorial to the late Mr. 
Joseph Sturge. Assuredly no man has 
better deserved, at the hands of his country- 
men, a public token of respect, and, we have 
no doubt, the one in contemplation will be 
worthy of the great and good man whose 
virtues it is intended to commemorate. 

+ Arrica.—The intelligence from the coast 


- cemprises an announcement of the sudden 


death of Mr. Consul Campbell, who had for 
more than thirty years devoted himself to 
thegextension of African free-trade, to the 
idlicunien of the slave-trade ; and recently, 
more especially to the opening of a cotton- 
trade with the interior. Mr. Campbell was 
held in greag respect by the chiefs and people 
of the Yoruba country. We hope that 
Government will appoint a successor equally 
devoted to the same objects, . The nomina- 
tion of an efficient consul at Lagos is of the 
utmost importance to the growing commerce 
of Africa, 

Four canoes, containing 130 slaves, had 
been brought into Sierra Leone between the 
20th and the 26th of Aprillast. They were 
being transferred.by the chief of the Bom- 
pey river to the Bullom shore, and were the 
property of his nephew. 


America.—A Public Meeting, held in the. 
City Hall, Boston, on the 17th May, has ex- 
pressed its sympathy with William 5 Bailey, 
of Newport, Kentucky, the editor and pro-- 
prietor of the Free Svuth, an anti-slavery 
newspaper published in a Slave State. Mr,. 
Bailey addressed the assembly, giving an. 
account of his sufferings and losses, and stated. 
that the struggle, which had lasted some 
years, had lef? him three thousand dollars in 
debt. His own family, consisting of him- 
self, his wife and children—including six 
daughters— printed and published the news- 
paper His object in visiting the north was 
to solicit assistance, to enable him to dis- 
charge that debt and to buy a new press.* 

The Legislative Assembly of tte territory 
of New Mexico has passed an Act totally 
prohibiting the emancipation of slaves within 
the territory, and #Stituting other measures 
of a like arbitrary character. 

The Richmond (Texas) Reporter of the 
14th Miy_ advertises the snle of four hundred 
negroes, lately landed on that coast 

At the New Englang An(imStevery Con- 
vention, held at Boston, on the 25th of May, 
the position of the Rev. Dr. Cheever formed 
the subject of the following resolution, pro- 
posed by Windle Phillips :— . 

_ ** Resolved, ‘I hat, cordially as we welcome, and 
profoundly as we appreciate the eloquent and 
hearty protest Dr. Cheever is making against 
our great national sin -though feeling as we do 
that no lips are more nearly inspired than his, 
in rebuking the sin of slaveholding, westill deem 
his position as connected with the American 
Church as disastrous—tend.ng to. neutralize 








* We have already stated that contributi ns” 
for Wm. S. Bailey may be sent to L. A. Chaylee - 
rovzow, 27, New Broad Street, E.C, s st 
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every word he utters - that we cannot regard him 
as a clear-sighted and efficient friend to the slave ; 
and we take this occasion to express our hope, 
that no dollar of fereign or domestic aid will be 
given him until he cuts loose from al connection 
with a Church, which is a brotherhood of thieves, 
and the bulwark of the slave system.” 

The proceedings of the Convention occu- 
pied two days, and were deeply interesting. 
Mr Phillips also proposed the adoption of a 
petition against slave-hunting in Massachu- 
setts, ina speech which we shall reprint in 
our next. 

The Anniversary Meeting of The American 
Tract Society, one of those pro-slavery, 
but so-called religious organizations, which 
disgrace the age, was held in New York, 
on the 11th May. The proceedings were 
very stormy, arising out of an attempt 
to pass a resolution, committing the pub- 
lishing Committee to an undertaking to 
print a tract against the African slave- 
trade, which the meeting refused to — 
In our next we shall give a summary of the 
discussion, which will exhibit the mode in 
which the pro slavery section of the Society 
contrives to paralyze the efforts of its oppo- 
nents. 

Since our last issue, C. H. Langston, ano- 
ther of the thirty-seven citizens of Ohio, 
mostly residents of Oberlin and Wellington, 
under prosecution on a charge of having 
rescued an alleged fugitive frog: Slavery out 
of the hands of two men, who«laimed to hold 
him by authority of his owner, has been 
found guilty. Langston’s sentence is one 
hundred dollars fine, and twenty days’ im- 
prisonment. Bushnell is to pay a fine of 
six hundred dollars, and to be imprisoned for 
six months. A new application for a writ 
of habeas corpus, in their behalf, has been 
granted, and there is a prospect of their re- 
lease. 

The coloured men of Chicago have adopted 
a resvulution, at a Pubiic Meeting, in favour 
of emigration to Hayti. The project. is not 
viewed with favour by Mr. Redpath, the 
author of the Roving Editor, who has re- 
cently returned from Hayti. 

The Congregational Association at De- 
troit, after a full discussion, has adopted re- 
solutions seceding from the American Tract 
Sociefy, because that body refuses to recog- 
nise the sin of Slavery in its publications. 
The Association has also passed resolutions 
denouncing the persecution vf the Oberlin 
“rescuers,” expressing the warmest sym- 
pathy for them, and recommending the 
churches to raise subscriptions for their be- 
netit. 

Burrish Wrst Inptes.—Our files of West- 
India newspapers do not contain any in- 
formation of public interest beyond some 
long and abusive articles upon the position 
of the British and Forcign Anti-Slavery So- 
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ciety, on the subject of immigration. Some 
of the Jamaica papers now denvunce the 
new Immigration bill, as inimieal to the in- 
teresta of the planters, because the chief cost 
of introducing’ immigrants is to be detrayed 
by the employers of this kind of labour, No 
demand for immigrants had yet been made 
under the new law. 

At St. Lucia, the Legislative Council has 
passed an ordinance for reducing the resideuce 
of Coolie immigrants from ten to eight years. 
The industrial residence remains as at pre- 
sent--five years; the entire residence being 
reduced, as an inducement to the Coolies to 
emigrate to St. Lucia. 

Hayrr.—The news received from Hayti 
is very satisfactory. The country is quiet, 
and the people express the strongest gra- 
titude to President Geffrard for the measures 
he has adopted to promote their prosperity 
and happiness. Since the revolution, and in 
consequence of it, General Geffrard has lost 
two of his children, but notwithstanding this 
heavy affliction, he has not for one day been 
absent from his post. On the very day of 
his daughter’s death, with tears still in his 
eyes, he presided over a Cabinet Council. 

There has been no difference between Ge- 
neral Geffrard and the Chambers, as has been 
stated in the newspapers. The ex- Emperor 
and his Ministers are exiled for life. ‘The 
measure was initiated by the House of Re- 
presentatives. ‘That part of it which con- 
cerns the late Ministers met with some 2% 
position in the Senate, but it was afterwards 
carried by a large majority, and the Pre- 
sident had only to give his sanction to the 
law already voted by both Chambers. 

Twelve young Haytian boys have left 
Port-au-Prince, on board the Frenchy vessel 
Sarah, bound to Havre. They are sent by 
the Government to be educated in Paris at 
the public expense. These twelve will soon 
be followed by.others. Notwithstanding this 
measure, the Government, through its En- 
voys, has engaged eight or ten professors of 
the French Imperial University, and several 
schoolmistresses, who will soon leave Payis 
for Hayti. The attention of the Govern- 
ment is directed not only to public instruction, 
but also to the religious welfare of the com- 
munity. The Haytian Envoys have seen 
the Pope’s Nuncio at Paris, in order to obtain 
a number of bishops and priests to be sent 
out to their country. 

Great encourugement is likewise given to 
agriculture. In the last agricultural féte, 
which is celebrated on the Ist of May in 
every year, the President invited those wlio 
had won the prizes to dine with him, and 
after dinner he took them to a theatrical re- 
presentation. It is said that this fact excited 
the greatest emulation among the country 
people. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENUE, 
BRITISH GUIANA. 

We have received a communication from 
an anonymous correspondent,respecting some 
portions of the speech delivered by the Rev. 
W. H. Ingram, at our Annual Meeting, on 
the 28th May last. If we had been favoured 
with our correspondent’s address, we should 
have sent him the reply which Mr. Ingram 
has forwarded to us, In justice to both, we 
print the original letter and the answer. 


“* May 3ist, 1859. 

* Str—On looking over the Morning S/ar news- 
paper of yesterday I found a report of the Annual 
Meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, which IT read with much interest, but 
not without paintul emotion, on finding that so 
many great and good men had been removed by 
death during the year. I was pleased with the 
Report, and with the speeches generally, but the 
one delivered by Mr. Ingram appeared to me so 
calculated to furnish a powerful weapon to the 
enemies of freedom and religion, that I was led 
to wish and hope that his speech had not been 
correctly reported. 

“If this has not been the case, and the report 
in the paper is correct, then I have no doubt the 
weapon he las furnished wil! most as uredly be 
employed tv weaken the influence of the friends 
who are devoting their energies to burst asum/ier 
the bonds of Slavery, and give to every man his 
birthright to dispose of himself according to the 
dictates of his own judgment. Moreover, I do 
not think the Missionary brethren of Mir. Ingram 
will have any reason to thank him for the injury 
which, indirectly, will be done to their reputa- 
tion: for the wrong doing of one is generally 
charged upon all. 

* Now, Sir, the object for which I take the 
liberty to write to you, is to express a wish that 
if your Report is not a ready before the public, 
Mr. Ingram should be requested to give some 
verification of the statements he has made before 
they are given to the public, through the medium 
of your Report. 

‘*Mr Ingram states that, ‘ Previous to free- 
dom, the coloured population could hold no pro- 

erty.” Now, Mr. Ingram was long enough in 

ritish (‘uiana to know that the words ‘ coloured 
population’ are applied to that portion of it -- 
of mixed blood—the offspring of that illicit inter- 
course between persons of European descent of 
one sex and of Africans or their descendants of 
the other. Now, these hold property, legally, 
to the amount of hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
I knew one gentleman of this class who was pos- 
sessed of three plantations, which, if they had 
been sold, would, I am confident, have realised 
£70,000 or £80,000 

** Again; ‘nine-fenths of the black population 
were now freeholders of the country.” Thisterm 
is generally understood as meaning persons pos- 
sessing a qualification to vote for the election of 
" @ representative; thus understood, the black 
freehulders of British Guiana will dwindle into 
a very insignificant number of the ‘ nine-tenths.’ 
But supposing bim to mean persons possessing a 
portion of land, I still question the correctness of 
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his statements. But the moral effect is to be 
considered: the audience who listened to Mr. 
Ingram no doubt thought this most extraordinary 
and most gratifying; but people in the colony, 
who know that land can be purchased at prices 
varying from one to five pounds per acre, will set 
it down as a wicked attempt to deceive and im- 
pose upon the ;eople of England. ‘ Every mam 
lived in his own house.’ This also is a misre- 
presentation, fer many hire rooms which are 
built for the purpose, and not a few burthen 
their relatives and friends. 

** « Before freedom they did not know the use 
of clothing.’ I have often attended places of 
worship, the congregations of which were princi~ 
pally from the slave population, and I am certain 
that I never saw one slave in any of these con- 
gregations who was not clothed; they must, 
therefore, have known the use of clothing. 
When performing their daily routine of labour 
on the plantations, the only covering of the 
males was a piece of cloth passing round the 
loins, and performing the part of the fig-leaf ; 
the grown-up females were seldom scen without 
clothing ; but I believe, even to the present day, 
it is by no means rare to see Coolies and the 
aborigines with no other covering than that 
which I have described. 

‘¢* Before freedom not one of them knew a 
letter of the alphabet, but now every adult could 
read fur himself the wonderful works of God.” 
The former part of this sentence I know to be 
incorrect, for [ have, with others, speut some of 
the hours of many Sabbaths in the pleasing duty 
of instructing both adults and children to read ; 
and during the period of Slavery, through the 
persevering efforts of the Missionaries and other 
persons, many Were taught to read the Word of 
God. Referring to the latter part of the sen- 
tence, I question if there is another country in 
the world so favoured as British Guiana, in 
which ‘every adult can read for himself the 
wonderful buok of God.’ 

***The exports of British Guiana are larger 
now than ever they were during the palmy days 
of Slavery.’ ‘At that time the sugar exported 
amounted to from e’ghteen to nineteen thousand 
hogsheads, while last year the sugar exported 
amounted to fifty-three thousand hogsheads, have 
ing considersbly more than doubled since the 
passing of the {mancipation Act.’ I hope Mr. 
Ingram is furnished with official statistics for 
these statements, fur to me they appear most 
extraordinary. Barbadoes—tiie island in which 
emancipation has worked most favourably—has 
not, to my knowledge, doubled the averaye crop 
of Slavery more than twice; indeed, I think only 
once. Jf Mr. Ingram has taken the most un- 


favourab/e year of slavery, and the most favours 


ab/e since emancipation, and made these the 
basis of the statements he has given to the 
public, does he think the enemies of freedom 
possess so little discernment that they will not 
detect the attempt at imposition, and deal with 
it accordingly ? 

** Allow me, Sir, to trespass on your time and 
patience a little longer, to state that I have an 
utter detestation of Slavery in every shape and 
form; that I have watched the working of eman- 
cipation, and my heart has been gladdened when 
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I have observed that the results have been so 
favourable; and it is because I firmly believe 
that a strict adherence to legitimate facts is all 
that is necessary in its defence, that I have 
nned these strictures on the speech of Mr. 
ngram. 

“If you think proper to do so, I will be glad 
to see some notice of this subject in your next 
Number. 

* [ had wished to send you some observations 
on the pleasing change [| witnessed in the condi- 
tion of the peasantry at the time I visited the 
colony—after emancipation—but my strength is 
exhansted. I have written in much pain. 

* Wishing the Anti-Slavery Scciety cause 
abundant success, 

**T am, Sir, yours, &c., 
‘* FAIRPLAY.” 
REPLY, 
“4, Percy-square, W.C., June 18. 

“My Dear Six,—Your correspondent, who 
styles himself ‘ Fairplay,’ is right in thinking 
that the remarks I made at your Annual Meeting 
at the London Tavern, on the 28th ult., had not 
been correctly reported. In the amended copy 
which I now forward you there were more than 
twenty errors, some of which were of a serious 
character. 

** Were I disposed to do so, I might, however, 
complain of the tone of ‘ Fairplay’s’ letter. It 
does not seem to my mind to be very fair play for 
a person, who withholds his name, to denounce 
another, who appears openly b: fore the public as 
being guilty of ‘a wicked attempt to impose upon 
the people of England.’ Surely writing in this 
spirit does not tend to ijluminate a subject or 
settle a disputed point. I will, however, believe, 
that Fairplay is only anxious to prevent a mis- 
conceptio: on the part of the public, and that he 
was led to make the above, and similar charges, 
by that tendency to overstate our case to which 
we are all more or less liable. 

“ While my first paragraph entirely removes 
the grounds of ¢ Fairplay’s’ complaints, it may be 
well for me to glance at each of them in succes- 
sion. Ilis first is, that I stated ‘that previous 
to freedom the coloured population could kold no 
property,’ and he then proceeds to shew that they 
could do so. In reply, I have only to say 
that the word ‘coloured’ was-a slip either of my 
tongue or the reporter’s pen. I intended to say, 
and think I did say, the ‘ black population,’ and 
thus it is put inthe amended report I may also, 
however, observe, that the nice distinction be- 
tween the coloured and black people drawn by 
‘Fairplay’ (which is known as he well says to 
Colonists) is by no means so familiar to the En- 
glish people. In this country the terms are in- 
terchangeable. ‘ Fairplay’ mentions one coloured 
gentleman who held property worth £70,090 or 
£80.00 All I can say is, that he was a very 
fortunate individual, and that unless he or his 
mother had been manumitted, he could not have 
done so. My statement was confined to the 
slaves, and did not in any way refer to the higl.ly- 
favoured and illegi'imate class ‘ Fairplay’ ailudes 
to. 

* The second complaint refers to my speaking 
of ‘nine-tenths of the black population being 
free-holders of the country,’ &c. It does not fol- 
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low that in the colonies such persons should 
have a vote because those holding the same kind 
of property have one in England. In British 
Guiana the qualification is ‘income beyond a 
certain amount.’ All persons whose income 
from any source is upwards of 600 dollars per 
year, are included in the franchise. Admitting 
that the price of the land is from £1 to £5 per 
acre, I still assert that the possession of from 
ten to filty acres, shews that the labouring popu- 
lation there are on a par with that of this coun- 
try. Hw many of our English farin labourers 
possess land of a similar value ? 

* The two succeeding paragraphs of ‘ Fairplay’s’ 
letter are fuil of hypercriticism. What I meant, 
and what the audience understood, was, that the 
majority of the negroes lived in their own houses. 
The fact is patent to all who have recently been 
in the colony. His observations about clothing 
fall to the ground when reference is made to the 
corrected report. What | said was, that they did 
not know the use of proper clothing. Surely 
‘ Fairplay’ will admit that there is a great dif- 
ference between their clothing now, and in the 
days of Slavery. He also makes himself merry 
about my saying that ‘every adult could read 
for himself the wonderful book of God.’ ‘This 
sentence was qualified on the platform by the ex- 
ception of those to whom from their age, and other 
circumstances, freedom came too late to bring 
education with it. 

** What was said in the newspapers ‘ Fairplay’ 
refers to, about the exports of British Guiana, 
was altogether incorrect. My statement referred 
to Barbados, the island in which he admits that 
emancipation has worked most favourably. ‘The 
statistics he condemns were taken from an offi- 
cial document published by your Society. 

‘*T could enlarge these observations in reply to 
‘ Fairplay’s’ animadversions to a considerable ex- 
tent, but the limitation of your space forbids my 
doing so Let me, in cunclusion, refer your cor- 
respondent to the corrected abstract of my speech. 
Should he find any thing in it that he may deem 
contrary to truth, I shall be happy to meet him 
again, either in your columns, or in a personal 
interview. 

**T am, my dear Sir, yours, &c., 
‘* Heney B. [xeram.” 








LECTURES ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
Two lectures on American Slavery have 
been delivered in London during the past 
month, differing widely in their character, 
as might have been anticipated, from the 
antecedents of the lecturers—both women. 
The tirst took place in the fashionable Sé. 
James's Hall, on the 10th ult., und was de- 
livered by that unenviable celebrity Lola 
Montez. The scene of the second was the 
Music Hall, Store Street, on the Wednes- 
day following, the 15th, on which occasion 
Miss Sarah P. Remond, a coloured lady, tri- 
umphantlv refuted the statements of the 
tirst-named lecturer, respecting the condition 
of the negroes und the position of the aboli- 
tionists of America 

We submit a summary of the proceedings 
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condensed from the Morning Star of the 13th 
and 16th ultimo. 


LOLA MONTEZ ON AMERICAN SLAVERY, 


** A numerous and respectable audience assem- 
bled on Friday evening, the 10th of June, in the 
great concert-room, St. James’s Hall, to hear 
from Madame Lola Montez a development of her 
views upon American Slavery, and the peculiarities 
of the negroes upon the plantations in the Southern 
States, as witnessed by herself. She commenced 
her discourse by a reference to the inveterate habit 
of the Americans of boasting of their own coun- 
try. They were wont, she said, to describe it as 
bounded on the north by the north star, on 
the east by the rising sun, on the west by the 
setting orb of day, and on the south by all crea- 
tion. Some not very novel jokes were related in 
illustration of the ability displayed by Brother 
Jonathan when engaged in the game of * brag.” 
Let no Englishman hope to compete with a ge- 
nuine Yankee in the art of glorifying his own 
country: if he did, he would be sure to get the 
worst of it. Madame Montez then ref:rred to 
numerous statistics descriptive of th: extent, 
variety, and riches of the soil, and its capacity 
for producing to an unlimited extent every article 
of tropical and inter-tropical growth, wh ther in 
the shape of wines, fruits, grains, or the raw 
materials required for manufacturing purposes. 

“The United States of America were com- 
petent to sustain a population of more than the 
present entire number of the inhabitants of the 
ce and be then no more densely peopled than 

reat Britain. The lecturer then proceeded 
to disciss the question of a dissolution of the 
Union, and contended that the entire nation 
would rather ‘give up the ghost’ than suffer 
itself to be disintegrated. The tendency of the 
political elements in America was not towards 
disunion and a congeries of separate republics ; 
but towards a form of government resembling a 
limited monarchy. Noisy, babbling, brawling 
env geeanan might, in petty towns, advocate, for 
ocal purposes, a separation of one section of the 
country from the other; but at a presidential 
election the nation had but one heart, which, in 
its every pulse. beat with invincible and undying 
loyalty to the Union. The fire-eaters of the 
South and the abstract philanthropists of the 
North might declaim against the present federa- 
tion ; but there was one thing which would equally 
prevent both the North or ‘he South from de- 
stroying the Union, and that was—interest. If, 
however, the States were to be sundered, it would 
be the North that would snff-vr most; the South 
would become a manufacturing community, would 
build cotton mills upon the banks of their own 
rivers, would maketheir own shoes, and weave their 
own fabrics; while the Northern Sxates would 
rapid!y decay, and ultimately be reduced to ruin. 
The next branch of the subject was the character of 
the anti-slavery movement in the United States. 
Its leaders were described as crazy, infidel, and 

h ypocritical. They were interested men, who 
did not seck the abolition of Slavery more than 
that of the Government, the Church, and Chris- 
tianity itself. She had heard, she said, Mr. 
Garrison, the father of the movement, declare on 
aa anti-slavery platform in New York, in 1853, 
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that he would sooner Christianity should perish 
from the earth than that one s!ave should remain 
an hour in bondage. She had heard Mr. Wen- 
dell Phillips pronounce the Union a curse, and 
add, that he could not thauk God for having 
given to America freedom and Washington. The 
lecturer claimed acquaintanceship with both these 
gentlemen, especially with the latter, whom she 
styled a brilliant orator. The audience were 
assured that the anti-slavery cause in the United 
States was dying out, and that the once mag- 
nificent gatherings in New York during anni- 
versary week had dwindled down to three or four 
score poor miserable beings, with sour, crotchety 
faces, in some dark room. This was the state of 
things as she had herself beheld it during the 
spring of last year The abolition lecturers were, 
most of them, ‘unsuccessful preachers,’ and 
gained no admission into respectable or wealthy 
families, but put up at the houses of benevolent 
and simple-minded quakers, or ‘* the better class 
of niggers.” The philanthropists of England 
should know that the sympathy and money they 
have given to this cause had only riveted more 
firmly the bars of the slave’s prison-house, and 
had indefinitely postponed the day of his manu- 
mission, ‘The condition of the slaves, as de- 
scribed by the lecturer, reminded us strongly of 
the lively pictures drawn by the advocates of our 
colonial slave system a generation ago. The 
lecturer had lived amongst them ; she had talked 
with them ; she had seen them lolling and basking 
at the door of the planter’s house, talking as if 
they were members of the family. They were 
fat, lazy, and contented. ‘They pitied the condi- 
tion of the white labourers of this country, whom 
they were taught to believe lived in hovels, holes, 
and dungeons. If the Slave States should becomea 
separate and independent republic, not even the 
fragment of an army would be needed for the pur- 
pose of overawing the slave population. A civil 
police would be the ouly force required to maintain 
law and order, for the negroes were as contented, 
peaceable, and well-conditioned as any labouriu 
class in the world. The lecturer said she declin 
to discuss the question of the abstract lawfulness 
of Slavery, and its agreement with the principles 
of humanity, jus ice, and religion, and warned 
the British public against intermeddling in the 
domestic affairs of their brethren across the 
Atlantic. With regard to the ultimate issue of 
the great question, there could be no doubt 
Slavery was an abomination that cried to heaven. 
There were thousands in the Slave States who 
were kindly and well disposed, but they were 
silent through terror of Lynch law—a law, in 
comparison with which that of Draco was mer- 
ciful. The peopleof England should] ave the ques- 
tion alone, and the Americans would do the work 
in their own way, and finally the stars and 
stripes would fl.tier in the breeze over a free, 
glorious, and happy republic, and stand, like the 
flag of England (which might God long mest 
the proud emblem of universal liberty. (Cheers. 


MISS S. P. REMOND ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
Miss Sarah P. Remond, a lady of co!our, 
from the United States of America, delivered 
a Lecture on American Slavery, to a highl 
respectable audience, in the Music Hall, 


a 
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Store Street, Bedford Square, on Wednesday 
evening, the 15th ultimo. 

Mr. L. A, CHAMERvvzow said, that it af- 
forded him much pleasure, as the Secretary 
of the British und Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, to introduce Miss Remond tothe Meet- 
ing, and to bespeak for her its kind attention. 
He had not long had the honour of her per- 
sonal acquaintance, but her name and reputa- 
tion for zeal, and her labours in the anti- 
slavery cause, had been known to him for 
some years. Miss Remond was connected 
with the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
belonged to the class of ultra, or thorough- 
going abolitionists, who declared Slavery to 
be a sin, and that no compact or compromise 
could be honestly made with it. Her brother 
was a delegate to the World’s Anti-Slavery 
Convention of 1840, and was well remem- 
bered for the eloquence he displayed upon 
that occasion She herself was allied by blood 
to the despised race held in bondage in the 
United States, so that her antecedents might 
be supposed to be thoroughly anti-slavery. 
It was not usual in England for women to 
appear on public platforms in the capacity of 
lecturers, though, whenever they did so, 
the cause they advocated benetited by their 
support of it. He might make an exception 
in the case of the lady of unenviable repu- 
tation, who, on Friday evening last, had 
pronounced Slavery to be an actual benefit 
to the negroes and their descendants, who 
would certainly find no sympathy in this 
country for her views. This would not be the 
case with Miss Remond. Her colleagues in 
America were men and women who were 
fighting a great moral battle against territic 
odds, and who looked to public opinion in 
England to sustain and encourage them. In 
holding out to Miss Remond the hand of 
fellowship and welcome, the warm grasp 
given to her would thrill through their hearts, 
and be as warmly responded to On behalf 
of some millions of her afflicted brothers and 
sisters Miss Remond now asked to be allowed 
to plead, and she would, before she resumed 
her seat, effectively dispose of the monstrous 
mis-statements of Lola Montez. 


Miss Remonp then rose, and said she was the 
representative, in the first place, of four millions 
of human beings held in “lavery, in a Jand boast- 
ing of its freedom—of 1,000,000 persons of colour, 
nominally free, but treated worse than criminals. 
She was the representative, also, of that body of 
abolitionists in the United States, reproachfully 
called Garrisonians; an epithet, however, which 
she deemed it an honour to appropriate. What 
was the crime of the millions thus enslaved? The 
head and front of their offending was the colour 
of their skin. She did not represent the politician 
of the country, nor even the religious sentiment 
of the country, for that had been corrupted by 
the influence of Slavery. Her audience must 
discriminate between the Northern and Southern 
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States. The former were seventeen in number, 
and were called the Free States; the latter were 
sixteen, andin many of those the slaves form d 
the majority of the population. In the former, 
labour was honourable, dignified, and respected ; 
in the latter it was the badge of degradation ; 
and the whites who were necessitated to tuil were 
held in even more contempt than the slaves 
themselves. The gross number of actual share- 
holders was not more than 340,000, yet they con- 
trolled the public sentiment of the entire country 
as well as its domestic policy, through their com- 
bined influence in Congress. She pleaded espe- 
cially on behalf of her ownsex. Words were in- 
adequate to express the depth of the infamy into 
which they were plunged by the cruelty and li- 
centiousvess of their brutal masters. If English 
women and English wives knew the unspeakable 
horrors to which their sex were exposed on 
Southern plantations, they would freight every 
westward gale with the voice of their moral in- 
dignation, and demand for the black woman the 
protection and rights enjoyed by the white. It 
was a dark and evil hour when the first slave- 
ship landed its unhallowed cargo upon the svil of 
Virginia. But it was a still darker one when the 
patriots of the revolution compromised their prin- 
ciples, and incorporated slavery in the lederal 
(Constitution. She (the lecturer) knew something 
of the trials and toils of the women of England— 
how, in the language of Hood, they were made 
to ** Stitch, stitch, stitch,” till weariness and ex- 
haustion overtook them, But there was this 
immeasurable difference between their condition 
and that of the slave-woman, that their persons 
were free and their progeny their own, wlule the 
slave-woman was the victim of the heartess lust 
of her master, and the chi dren whom she bore 
were his property. ‘Ihe situation of the free co- 
loured population was one of deep degradution. 
They were expelled from ra lway cars and steam- 
boats, and excluded, even in the house of God, 
from the privileges common to other worshippers. 
It was easy to be an abvlitionist in | ngland, but 
not so in the United States. Miss Remond then 
traced the career of Mr. Garrison from the year 
183% to the present time, and recounted, iu a 
touching manner, the perils to which he had been 
exposed, the sacrifices he had made, and the pro- 
gress which had been effected by his unwearied 
labours during the last quarter of a century. She 
had listened with indignation, a few nights 
before, to the state.ent that the slaves were 
happy and contented. Ifs», why had more than 
40,000 fled to the free s il of Canada, and were 
ready t» sell their lives in defence of the so- 
vereignty of Queen Victoria? The lecturer read 
an affecting account :f the sale at auctin of a 
woman wh» was recommended on account of her 
being undistinguishable by complexion from the 
white race, for her unsullied virtue her persoual 
beauty, and her elevated piety, and who, for these 
reasons, brought a high price, that she might 
become the mistress of some depraved mofister. 
The lecturer paid a high tr bute to Mr. Wendell 
Philipps, who, with Mr. Garrison had been tra- 
duced by the person whose assertions she had al- 
ready uoticed, and concluded by pointing out the 
value to the American anti-slavery cause of thuse 
expressions of sympathy which it sas in the power 
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of the people of England to send across the 
Atlantic, which would cheer the hearts of those 
engaged in te great struggle nov going on, and 
tend greatty to advance the cause of negro eman- 
cipatiun. 

Miss Remond was listened to with great atten- 
tion and much apparent interest, and sat down 
amidst great applause. 

Mr. GreorGE Tuompson said he had no doubt, 
from the sympathy which had been manifested 
by the audience, they would be prepared to adopt 
a Resolution which he had prepared as appro- 
priate to the occasion. Some present might 
think it a strange thing that a woman should 
stand up in public to speak on the subject of 
Slavery; but, in his judgment, she was the most 
fitting repre entative of the four millions in her 
own country who m st deeply felt the influence 
of the polluting. imbruiting, and soul-witheriug 
system of Slavery. The first person who raised 
the standard of immediate emancipati n in Eng- 
Jand was Elizabeth Heyrick; the Walter Scott 
of anti-slavery literature, who had drawn in im- 
perishable col urs the pictures of iva and Uncle 
‘Lom, was a woman. Men were tvo much en- 
gaged in secular occupations t» give more than 
an occasional attention to the wrongs of the slave, 
but when a woman became interested, her whole 
soul was absorbed in the subject, and she was in- 
stant, in season and out of season, in her efforts 
for the redemptivn of the oppressed. The Re- 
solution he had to propose was as follows : 

“* that this meeting welcomes to the metropolis 
of England Miss Sarah kt. Remond, and would 
assure her of their deep sympathy with her in her 
labours on beh If of the slave; of their detesta- 
tion of the system the evils of which she has so 
ably exposed ; and of their earnest wish that her 
future labours, on both sides of the Atlantic, may 
be crowned with success.” Mr. Thompson, after 
dwelling at some length on the present state of 
public feeling in America on the anti-slavery 
question, sat down amidst loud cheers. 

Mr. Wictiam Crarr, a man of colour, and a 
fugitive slave, secunded the resolution, and made 
some observa‘ions in confirmation of the state- 
ment of the lecturer. 

The Kev. W. H. Boxner seconded the reso- 
Jution, and, aliuding to the lecture of Lola 
Montez, said, that if the condition of the slave 
was as good as she had represented, she had better 
go to the Southern States herself, where she 
would doubtless find a purchaser, and learn from 
experience the truth, of which she seemed at pre- 
sent so lamentably ignorant. He urged the ne- 
cessity of caliing upon the religious bodies of 
England to dissoive their relationship with the 
slaveholding churches of America. He regretted 
that the question which had that night been dis- 
cussed had not been brought forward at the late 
Meeting of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society. 


Mr CuameErovzow said, in explanation, 
that ample justice had been done to this 
branch of the subject, and indeed to the en- 
tire question of American Slavery, in the 
Report, of which he had submitted an ab- 
stract to the Meeting on the occasion referred 
to; and a glance at the authorized report of 
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the proceedings, as given in the Morning 
Star of the 30th May, would set all doubt 
on the point at rest. It was true no mention 
had been made by him of American Slavery 
at that Meeting, but he alone was to blame 
for the omission, which was the result of 
pure accident, and was discovered only when 
too late to remedy it. With regard to Dr. 
Pomroy, whose name had been alluded to 
as having taken part in the Anniversary 
Meetings of the Congregational Union, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
London Missionary Society, without a public 
protest on the part of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, he did not think the 
wisest or the most Christian course wa3 to 
attack a man at a public meeting without 
having first made inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances under which he appeared at it. 
No one could doubt but that the Societies 
referred to were thoroughly anti-slavery, 
and it was only charitable to conclude 
that Dr. Pomroy had been permitted 
to attend their meetings under a mis- 
apprehension of his real sentiments. He 
(Mr. C.) thought it his duty to say thus 
much, as he was in correspondence with 
the parties who were chiefly concerned in 
this matter. He hoped, however, before 
long to have the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Rtemond address herself, in another place, to 
the special branch of the question, namely, 
the relation which the American churches 
sustain towards Slavery. He fully recog 
nized the principle of immediate and une 
conditional emancipation which was inscribed 
upon the banner of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, the members of which he 
sincerely honoured, and, from the boitom of 
his heart, wished them success in their grand 
but difficult enterprise. He should nave 
thought it a derilection of duty to have been 
absent on the present occasion, for it was the 
only way he had cf showing his respect for 
and sympathy with the lady who had that 
night so much interested the audience there 
assembled. 

The Resolution was put and carried unani- 
mously ; Miss kemond returned thanks; and 
the meeting separated, 
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EmANcIpATED NeGrOEs In Virotnta.—At 
this time there are hundreds of emancipated 
negroes in the State who have norght to remain 
here, but who seem to prefer the chauces of being 
detected and sold into Slavery to taking up th ir 
residences in any of the free States. If they 
knew the true condition of free negroes in the 
North, their sufferings from cold and hunger, 
and their inability to get employment, we should 
not wonder at their unwillingness to accept the 
freedom of starving and freezing; but as many 
of them can know nothing of negro Northerh é 
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life, it is somewhat surprising that they do not 
see for themselves. Yesterday morning a yellow 
fellow called Wm. Taylor, emancipated by the 
late ‘I hos. U.T. ylor, of Chestertield, was arraigned 
before the Recorder for remaining in the Cum- 
monwealth contrary to Jaw. He had many 
excuses fur not leaving at once, but, on promising 
to bid farewel: to Old Virginny’s shore in a short 
time, was set at liberty.—-Jichmond Dispatch, 
May 4. 


Bovucut A FemaLe Stave To EMANCIPATE 
Her.—A white man. hy the name of Campbell, 
arrived in this city from Louisiana. He wa 
accompanied by a young and beautiful mulatto 
woman, who had in her arms an infant child. 
He expressed the object of his visit to emancipate 
the woman from Slavery, and made arrangements 
for the execution of the deed to-day ‘Ihere is a 
touch of romance in the affair. Campbell is a 
Louisianian, and has the appearance of a trader. 
He came across this fem le slave in Vicksburg, 
and became enamoured of her. An intimacy 
ensued, and the child which she now bears in her 
arms was the result. As soon as Campbell heard 
of this fact, he determined upon the liberation of 
the woman from Slavery. ‘The idea of his own 
child being consigned to Slavery made him shud- 
der, and that would be the resi Jt if the mother’s 
condition was not changed. He purchased the 
woman and his own child for 1200 dollars, and 
immediately brought them to this city for the 


purpose of emancipating them.— Cincinnati Times. | 


Tuk Fucitive Stave Law.—(n the morn- 
ing of the 2d April, says a letter from Harris- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, Assistant United-States 
Marshal Jenkins of Philadelphia, aided by officer 
Taggart, attached to Recorder livan’s office, and 
Jan es Stewart, a police-officer, all of Philadel- 
pha, arrested a black man, about thirty-five 
years of age, near the Market-house, on a charge 
of absconding from his master, a planter, res ding 
in the State of Virginia. He made a stcut and 
vigorous resistance, and cried out lustily for help, 
to save him; but no attempt was made to rescue 
him, notwithstanding there was a large crowd of 
people present attending market. The cfficers 

roved too much for him, and finally succeeded 
in putting the “nippers” upon his wrists. The 
officers instantly took their prisoner down to the 
railroad, and, it is said, got him into the Phila- 
delphia railroad train without molestation. There 
being no United-States Commissioner here, and 
being fully equipped with the necessary official 
documents, to say nothing of the ** six-shooters,” 
the officers had no difficulty in securing their 
victim. Jenkins and the slaveowner had been 
here all the previous day on the look-out for 
Daniel Webster. Daniel has resided here several 
years, and was well known to be a runaway 
slave. He has a wife and two or three children, 
one of whom was buried last Sunday. Hewasa 
peaceable, honest, and industrious labouring 
man, and had been in the service of Senator 
Rutherford four or five years. This event has 
created great excitement, not only among the 
citizens of this borough, but also in the Legis- 
lature. 


———— 
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FRIDAY, JULY 1, 1859. 


NOTICE. 
PUBLIC MEETING ON IMMIGRATION. 

A Public Meeting will be held, under the 
auspices of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, at the London Tavern, 
Bishopsgate Street, on Wednesday, the 13th 
of July instant, on the subject of immigra- 
tion to the West Indies. The Right Hon. Lord 
Brougham has kindly consented to preside. 
Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., the Rev. John 
Clark, of Jamaica, and other gentlemen will 
address the Meeting. Country friends are 
carnestly requested to apply early for 
privileged admissions. Further particulars 
will be duly announced. 


ee 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING.* 


THE Annual Public Meeting of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slivery Society was held 
at the London Tavern, bishopsgate Street, 
on Saturday morning, May 28th, at twelve 
o’clock, Mr. Samuel Gurney, M.P., in the 
Chair. The following gentlemen occupied 
the platform : Messrs C.Buxton,M.P ; Consul 
Mc Leod, Mozambique; J. J. Rochussen, 
Landwort in Surinam; T. H. Gladstone ; 
R. N. Fowler; T. Binns; R. Charleton ; 
Josiah Forster; Robert Forster; J. Beau- 
mont; W. Beaumont; J. B. Pease; G. W. 
Alexander; H.Sterry ; Joseph Cooper; W. 
Allen; S. Sturge; T. R. Smithes; R. 
Alsop; R. Campbell, Philadelphia; M. de 
Koulozzine, Moscow ; the Rev. H. Richard ; 
Dr. Carlile; De Ja Porte, from Swatow, 
Missionary in connection with the Free 
Church of Scotland in China; H. B. Ingram, 
British Guiana; and the Kev. John Clark, 
from Jamaica. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceed- 
ings, said he had much pleasure in accepting 
the invitation of the Committee to take the 
chair on the occasion, as he had always 
felt a great interest in the proceedings of 
the Society, and in the great and important 
objects it had in view. He would not 
detain the Meeting with any remarks of 
his own, but would cal] upon the Secretary 
to read the Report of the Committee as to 
the operations of the Society for the past 
ear. 

; Mr. CuameErovzow, before doing so, said 
that a very considerable number of their 
friends were prevented from attending, in 





* vide Supplement, for Report in extenso.— 
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consequence of another Meeting which was 
being held at the same hour. He would 
read a letter which he had received that 
morning from Lord Brougham, which was 
as follows: 

“ My pEAR S1r,—I exceedingly regret that I 
shall not be in London before the middle of next 
week, and therefore shall not be able to attend 
your meeting on the 28th. I beg you to mention 
this, with my best respects, to tlle worthy Chair- 
man, Mr. Gurney. Let me also add my con- 
dolence to that of the meeting upon the irrepa- 
rable Joss which we have sustained in Joseph 
Sturge, of whom a very long acquaintance enables 
me to say that I have never known a more up- 
right man, or one with more singleness of pur- 
pose and warmth of heart, devoted to what he 
considered right, while liberally tolerant and 
charitable toward those who differed in opinion 
It gives me the greatest satisfaction to learn from 
your letter that he kindly mentioned me in the 
last interview that you had with him. 

** Believe me yours, &c., 
‘* BROUGHAM.” 


The Secretary then proceeded to detail 
the substance of the Report. 

_ Mr. Lanprost Rocuussen, of Surinam, moved 
the adoptiun of the Report. In doing so, he 
stated that the people of Holland were greatly 
indebted to the Society for the example it set 
them in taking the proper and legitimate means 
for procuring the emancipation of the slave. 
They were also very much indebted to it for the 
visits of the Secretary of the Society amongst 
them, who, on the occasion of these visits, was 
the means of disseminating a large amount of 
information on the subject, and creating fresh 
zeal in the cause of emancipation. Still further, 
the people of Holland were greatly indebted to 
the Society for its able reports, periodicals, and 
pamphlets, which were translated into the Dutch 
language. and largely circulated, But above all 
were they indebted to the promoters of this 
Society for the religious view which they had 
taught them to entertain as regarded Slavery. 
‘They had taught them to treat Slavery as a sin-- 
as a sin meriting the curse which was denounced 
against all sin, and which only the blood of 
Christ could blot out. That was the true and 
proper view to take of Slavery, and those who 
took that view of it need not to be afraid, for 
in the end they would be sure to conquer. 


Mr. Cuartes Buxton, M.P., seconded 
the motion, He said: 

Some allusion had been made in the Report to 
the motion he submitted to the House of C.m- 
mons respecting this matter of free emigration 
to the West-India colonies. He must say that 
it gave him pain at the time to find that the 
Committee and himself did not altogether agree 
as to the form which his motion on that subject 
should assume. It would have given great satis- 
faction to himself could he have complied with 
the wishes of the Committee, and moved for a 
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Committee to inquire as to whether immigration 
was necessary to the West-Indian colonies, but 
having had several reasons for thinking such. 
immigration desirable, he resolved on confining. 
himself to ask for an inquiry as to how such 
immigration should be conducted. One reason 
which induced him to take that course was, that 
he found the feeling in Parliament to be that the 
anti-slavery party were taking up wrong ground 
on the matter —that they wished to protect the 
negroes against all competition, and that, no 
matter whether there was a deficiency of labour 
or not, they would.allow no intrusion in the 
shape of immigrants. That placed the anti- 
slavery party in a false position ; and in order to 
shew that they were not opposed to immigration 
if pro; erly carried out, he framed his motion for 
an inquiry as to how it ought to be conducted, 
and by that means he was enabled to carry 
public opinion along with him. In his 
opinion, in some of the islands where there was 
an immense quantity of waste land, a properly 
regulated scheme of immigration would be highly 
beneficial. No doubt, during a part of the year, 
labourers might find it difficult to obtain employ- 
ment, but he was convinced that during crop 
season more labourers were wanted than could 
be precured What they wanted, therefore, was 
not to stop immigration, provided it was entirely 
free, like the immigration of the Chinese to Cali- 
fornia; and it would have placed the Society in 
a wrong position to have so taken up the question 
as if they wished to keep all strangers out of 
these islands. It appeared to him that the most 
essential point was. to throw the expense of the 
immigration upon the planters, who received the 
benefit of the labour of those immigrants. At 
present the community was taxed to supply the 
employers with labourers. That opened the door 
to great abuse, and was decidedly unfair. Why, 
Parliament might as well tax the community to 
supply his brewery with draymen, as tax the 
community in the West-India colonies to supply 
the planters with labourers. There would be as 
much unfairness in the one case as in the other. 
If, then, they could bring it about that every 
planter who wanted immigrants should pay the 
expenses of bringing them, they would gain a 
considerable point. Were that system adopted, 
the planters would not pay the expense of pro- 
curing them if they did not want them; so that 
if they were not actually wanted, the system 
would die out. But at present there was every 
inducement for the planters to promote immigra~ 
tion schemes, as they were partly carried on at 
other people’s expense. Then there came the 
great question, whether it was possible to have 
immigration which would not lead to a great 
waste of life. While in many cases the mor- 
tality had no doubt been large, yet if they 
divided it by the number of years the immigrants 
had resided on the island, they would find a con- 
siderable diminution in it. The Committee he 
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moved for would have inquired into that, but he 
thought it would be found that while the mor- 
tality, taken in an aggregate of years, was great, 
when taken year by year it would not appear 
alarming. There was no doubt that some years 
ago the mortality on board vessels carrying 
immigrants was shocking, but during last year 
it had sunk to a very small proportion. He 
touched on these points in order that, should a 
Comunittee of Inquiry be granted, they might not 
come before the country with statements which 
they could not substantiate. Some allusion had 
also been made to the state of the West Indies, 
and in this respect he considered that the friends 
of emancipation had great cause for triumph. 
It was no doubt true that those islands had gone 
. through great trial and suffering. In 1847 and 
following years they suffered great calamities, 
but those prevailed, not because of the emancipa- 
_ tion of the slaves, but because of the destruction 
of the monopoly in slave-grown sugar, and be- 
cause Slavery and monopoly had engendered a 
state of society so rotten and unsound, that a 
relapse was some time or other inevitable. That 
time had now, however, passed away, and the 
statistics of the Board of Trade, the reports of 
the governors of those colonies, as well as the 
reports of private individuals, all testified that 
emancipation was at last producing its proper 
fruits, and that these islands were fast rising 
into a state of great wealth and prosperity. He 
believed, so far as the Society was concerned, 
that it was doing a great work in the world, and 
he considered that they had great cause for re- 
joicing at the success of the efforts made by them 
and their tathers in striking the fetters from the 
captives and letting the oppressed go free. They 
must remember that at the beginning of the 
present century the slave-trade was carried on 
to a terrible extent by the United States, Mexico, 
the Brazils, and their own colonies, while now 
they had so far been enabled to stem the tide as 
that it was confined to one island, Cuba; and 
he hoped that the day wouid come when public 
opinion would even f.rce Spain to withdraw her 
’ protection from the slave traffic in that island, 
and thus extinguish it throughout the globe. 
There was one matter which they must look 
after ver strictly, and that was this attempted 
revival of the slave-trade by the French under 
the delusive title of free immigration. It was 
true they had the statement of the French Em- 
peror that he would abandon that system, still 
there seemed to be no wish on the part of the 
French people to do so, and they must: therefore 
Tet them know, in the most unmistakable manner, 
that if they persisted in it they would be held up 
befure the world as the revivers of the most 
abominable and infamous of crimes. He had 
much pleasure in secondiig the motion for the 
adoption of the Report. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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Mr. Rozert Cuartron, of Bristol, said, 
the resolution which the Secretary had re- 
quested him to move was as follows: 


“That this meeting desires to express its deep 
sense of the great loss the anti-slavery cause has 
sustained, during the past year, in the death of 
so many who had long been actively engaged in 
it as their coadjutors, and amongst them of Sir 
LE. N, Buxton, Messrs. J. Graham, John Allen, 
and Joseph Eaton; and especially to record 
its profound sorrow on the occasion of the 
recent event, whic, in the sudden decease of 
Joseph Sturge, has deprived the cause of one of 
its oldest and firmest supporters ; and while this 
meeting would abstain from eulogizing his many 
virtues, it would pay a just tribute to his practical 
Christianity, which constituted the foundation of 
his character, and the moving spring of his 
actions, opening his generous heart to the woes 
of suffering humanity, and prompting him to 
espouse the cause of the oppressed everywhere, 
and especially of the down-trodden s'ave.” 


It would uot be necessary for him to say more 
than a word or two in support of this resolution, 
which must have commended itself to the judg= 
ments and feelings of all who had heard it read. 
For along course of years it had been his privilege 
to enjoy the somewhat intimate friendship of their 
late dear friend, Joseph Sturge, and he might have 
supposed that it was on this account he had been 
asked to move the resolution, had not several 
other gentlemen upon the platform been as inti- 
mate with Mr. Sturge as he was himself. One 
remark, he thought, in tle letter that was read 
from Lord Brougham, very aptly described one 
prominent feature of their dear friend's character, 
which was, that while zealous, earnest, and un- 
flinching in the advocacy of the great cause, to 
which a large portion of his life and labours were 
devoted, and which rendered it necessary for him 
sometimes to expose and condemin in strong terms 
what he believed to be wrong and wicked either 
in individuals or classes of men; yet there was 
so much of charity and benevolence about him, 
and pervading all that he did, that he scarcely 
ever made a personal enemy anywhere. There 
was not about him even a tinge cf personal as- 
perity. It was notin this Society that he was so 
much engaged with Mr. Sturge, asin other works 
of philanthropy, but he felt it to be a privilege 
to have had the opportunity of briefly moving 
this resolution. 

The Rev. H. B. Inaram, of British Guiana, 
seconded the resolution. Iv doing so he said that 
he should consider it an insult to the audience in 
any one at this time of day to get up and bring 
forward arguments against Slavery and the 
slave-trade, for the moral question had been set- 
tled long ago, and he presumed the object of 
meetings like the present was to ascertain, by 
listening to the testimony of competent witnesses, 
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what progress the emancipated slaves were 
making. He had not himself seen any of the 
horrors of Slavery, but he had laboured for seve- 
ral years as a Missionary of the Cross of Chr st 
amidst its vestiges. The scene of lis labours had 
been British Guiana, which was situated on the 
north-east coast of South America, It w.s not 
an island, as it was sometimes spoken of as being, 
even by legislators in this country, but was a 
part of the great South American Continent. Its 
area was three times that of England and Wales ; 
but while it contained 76,000 square miles of 
good productive soil, the population was so small, 
that it to a great extent remained uncultivated. 
What population there was was chiefly fringed 
along the coast; but with a sufficient. population 
to cultivate the soil, suzar and coffee could be 
raised sufficient to supply the wants of the people 
of Scotland, Eng'and, and Wales. If, then, 
they had a sufficient populat‘on for that pur- 
pose, they would be able to strike an effectual 
blow at the United-States Slavery. The black 
population of British Guiana was emancipated 
in 1838, and they did not forget that they owed 
their emancipation to the Christ'an people of 
this country. It had been his lot to preside at 
several of the Anniversaries to celebrate their 
emancipation, and he had been often much 
affected in listening to the speeches of some of 
the aged negroes, as to the effects which Slavery 
produced upon them. Some of those aged men 
were wont to pray to God that they might live 
til they could die free. The friends present 
were no doubt aware that there was a large 
party at the prese:t day, who were fond of 
bringing accusations against the friends of 
emancipation, They said that emancipation had 
ruined the trade of the West Indies, but he stood 
there to testify to the contrary. The West- 
India colonies were never so prosperous as they 
were at the present time. Just take the case 
of British Guiana, and compare the state of the 
population there twenty-five years ago, with 
what it was now. Previous to freedom the 
black people could hold no property; but during 
the twenty-one years since freedom, they had 
acquired property and held conveyances of it 
from the British Government to the extent of a 
million sterling. Nine-tenths of the native 
population were now freeholders of the country. 
Nearly every man lived in his own house, 
and, being landowners, many of them divided 
their time between the cultivation of the sugar 
and coffee estates and that of their own ground. 
Before freedom they did not know the use of 
proper clothing, while now they were as well 
dressed as those he saw before him. Before 
freedom not many of them knew a letter of the 
alphabet, but now nearly every adult could read 
for himself the wonderful Book of God, while the 
children were receiving as good an education as 
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were the children of the working classes in ths 

country. The London Missionary Suciety had 
fourteen large stations there, while there was 
also a Church of England, Wesleyan, Church of 
Scotland, and other Missionaries, who were all 
striving to preach the gospel to the adults and 
to educate the young. Before freedom they did 
not know the mghts and privileges of citizens, 
but now they knew and cherished those privi- 
leges and rights as well as do the working- 
classes of this country, the only difference being 
that they are taxed somewhat higher fur the en- 
joyment of them than was the working-class of 
this country. When the cholera was in Bar- 
bados they raised a fund for the benefit of the 
sufferers, and during the Crimean war they 
raised 200/. for the Patriotic Fund; and these 
instances, he thought, shewed that they were 
worthy of the freedom which had been conferred 
upon them. The exports of British Guiana are 
as large, if not larger, now than ever they were 
in the palmy days of Slavery. Thesame might 
be said of several of the islands, while in Barba- 
dos the exports had been more than double 
since 1838 In one slave-year they were some 
19,000 hogsheads of sugar, but the year before 
last they were 53.000 hogsheads. At the same 
time the prosperity of the West-Indian colonies 
was now upon a solid basis. During Slavery 
their prosperity depended upon one huge system 
of credit, which was like a house of cards—touch 
it and it went down. Now, however, matters 
were different. Mercantile operations were con 
ducted on a better principle, and those planters 
who had stocd the shock of 1846 and following 
years had a bright prospect before them. The 
firs; speaker, M. Landrost Rochussen, had 
spo'en of Dutch Guiana, where Slavery still pre- 
vailed. ‘Ihis colony was close to that of British 
Guiana; there was only a river between them, 
and over that river the poor slaves could look and 
see a free people in the enjoyment of every bless- 
ing and comfort. Parties of these Dutch slaves 
often came across, and were received and pro= 
vided for by their free brethren. As shewing an 
excellent trait in the character of the black popu- 
lation, he might state, that in the days of Slavery 
the red men of the forest, the aborigines, were 
wont to hunt the fugitives, and deliver them up 
to the lash ; but instead of retaliating upon them 
now that they are free, some five or six years 
ago they assembled and took the necessary mea- 
sures to send a Missionary to those red men, to 
teach them the gospel of Christ. Some of the 
young men of the colony had been trained at 
Homerton College as schoolmasters, and others 
in Nova Scotia and elesewhere as ministers. 
Several of the latter were engaged in preaching 
the gospel to their countrymen, and he hoped that 
in a few years some of these native pastors would 
go forth to Africa and aid in evangelizing the land 
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of their ancestors. A few weeks since the lead- 
ing journal had advised the British and Foreiga 
Anti-Slavery Society to commit suicide, on the 
ground that it had had its day, and that its work 
was done He could not agree with this recom- 
mendation, and was sure that as long as there 
was aslave to be found upon the earth the friends 
of freedom would continue their efforts. They 
did not Jove agitation for its own sake, but it was 
necessary. A dark day might be before them: 
America was anxious to increase her slave area; 
but it might be asked how could the Society pre- 
vent her from doing this? Would its friends 
resort to physical force? Far from it. ‘Lhere 
was a greater force than that of ‘* Armstrong 
guns and Enfield rifles ;” that of moral influence, 
and this was at their command. For the threaten- 
ing danger it would be well for them to prepare. 
“Oh! not yet 
May’st thou embrace thy corslet, nor lay by 
Thy sword ; not yet, O Fre.dem! close thy lids 
In slumber ; for thy enemy never sleeps, 
And thou must watch and combat till the day 
Of the new earth and heaven.” 


Mr. R. N. Fow er, in supporting the resolu- 
tion, said no man had laboured more diligently 
and earnestly in the cause of human freedom 
than the late Mr. Sturge, whose loss they all so 
much deplored. Mr. Sturge had set a noble 
example to wealthy Christian men regarding 
the use they ought to make of their property, 
and the cause of philanthropy would suffer 
much from the loss of his pecuniary support ; 
but much as this would be felt, they had to de- 
plore most the loss of that moral influence which 
had been acquired through along course of good 
deeds. On such an occasion as the present, it 
was fitting that they should survey the position 
of the anti-slavery cause. Just one hundred 
years ago, that very day, a man was born in 
England who exercised a greater influence than 
perhaps any other man ever did, on the destinies 
of his race— namely, William Pitt. At that time 
the slave- trade was carried on by the most civilized 
nations of the earth, and was protected by the 
nation which called itself the most civilized and 
free of them all. But after long years of earnest 
endeavour, Granville Sharp, William Wilberforce, 
T. Clarkson, and, afterwards, Sir T. Fowell 
Buxton, were successful in putting an end to the 
system, so far as this country was implicated in 
it, and the day of emancipation he held to have 
been the brighest day in the annals of England. 
It was therefore with very deep regret, nay, with 
gricf and shame, that they had heard of the 
nefarious trade being again attempted to be 
carried on under the name of immigration from 
China. He trusted that Fngland would put a 
stop to that immigration system, for it was not 
to be tolerated, that after England had, so many 





years ago, washed her hands free of it, a system 
of kidnapping should be going on in China, which 
was in reality Slavery in its worst form. 

The Rev. WiLtu1AM Dr La Porre, of Swatow, 
in China, also supported the resolution, and de- 
tailed some of the iniquities of the present system 
of Slavery carried on in China under the delusive 
title of Chinese immigration. ‘The portion of 
China in which he laboured was the privcipat 
slave depot in that country. It had been his lot 
to go on board the slave ships, and never would 
he forget the painful and harrowing sight which 
he then witnessed. One he went on board was a 
Danish snip, the Freta. He went with a brother 
Missionary for the purpose of distributing tracts. 
Some of the poor creatures on board knew hinr 
professionally, and crawled along the deck for 
the purpose of obtaining medical relief. He saw 
that life was ebbing fast, and he requested the 
chief officer that they might be taken below to 
die. The officer seemed shocked at what he saw 
aroundhim. He said it was nothing but Slavery, 
and he wished it was put an end to. He told 
him that on the Saturday previous about 1(0 of 
these poor creatures had come cn board, and that 
out of that number eleven or twelve had since 
died. He went between decks, where the space 
was limited, being very low, while around lay 
the dead and the dying, and the stench was 
dreadful. They went on board another ship, an 
American, where the poor creatures were packed 
and stowed away just as they would stow away 
a number of bales of cotton. But it was not 
only American and Dutch ships that were engaged 
in this nefarions traffic; English ships were also 
engaged in it. Yes, English merchant ships 
were chartered by their own citizens, and took 
part in this diabolical trade, and to carry away 
from their homes and their country these unfor- 
tunate classes. As to this there could be no 
mistake, as he had seen the vessels. ‘Ihere wer 
the Henry Miller, the Lal of Eglinton, the 
Joseph Shepperd, the Catherine Glyn, the Ellen 
Oliver, the Edwin F'cx, the Tasmania, the Gulnaze, 
the Scotia, and many others engaged in it. 
These were all English ships. The commanders 
of them said they could not help it. The ships 
had been chartered for immigration, for carrying 
immigrants: they did not force those parties 
away: it was ouly immigration, and therefore 
there was no help for it. That was what was 
said, and even Lord Figin, when at Swatow, said 
the same. It was, he said, a system of emigra- 
tion, and he could not oppose or interfere with it, 
Immigration, he wished it to be understood, he 
could not oppose. Lut so far from this being 
immigration, it was, in every sense, slave-trade 
and Slavery. On visiting the ships he had 
heard the almost universal cry, ‘* We have been 
kidnapped.” He had seen sqme forcibly carried 
away. Whenill, they aresent onshore, neglcted 
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persons. to live or die, but never, except by death, 
to obtain their freedom. Let the Chinese immi- 
grate if they pleased, and wherever they did 
immigrate they proved themselves to be a useful 
class, but he must condemn this system of it, 
which was neither more nor less than Slavery in 
its worst form in disguise. There were in China 
such places as opium-dens, and attached to 
them gambling places ; and it was no uncommon 
thing for these kidnappers to frequent those 
places, and advance money to parties to play 
with at the gaming-table, until they got so 
far into debt that they could not refune, when 
they were taken away to the junk or barracoon, 
and there detained until they were sent away 
into Slavery. The Chinese Government were 
most decidedly opposed to this system, and had 
repeatedly raised their voice against, and punished 
with death, any natives found engaged in it; but 
the Governmeut of China is commercially power- 
less, and is afraid to go against the English. On 
the ground of humanity, therefore, public opinion 
should be brought to bear against so nefarious a 
system, alike derogatory to our common Chris- 
tianity as to the happiness and well-being of our 
fellow-man. He implored the Meeting to closely 
watch the movements of Captain Gerrard, the 
agent for obtaining slaves for the West-India 
islands, he having been captain of an opium ship 
in Swatow, and who must be well aware of the 
fraudulent means by which Coolies also can be 
obtained; and it was only, therefore, by the 
force of public opinion that it could be put down. 

The CuairnMAn said the friends of religion 
and humanity had assuredly sustained a severe 
loss in the death of Joseph Sturge, but whose 
many excellent deeds would continue to be appre- 
ciated. Mr. Sturge was attending a meeting at 
Newcastle but a little while before his death, and 
the friend with whom he was staying there had 
become deeply impressed with the feeling that he 
was ripening for heaven; and it was remembered 
that their deceased friend said no less than five 
times, while there, that he did not expect to live 
long. So that it was clear he was not without 
expectation of the summons that called him away. 

‘The Rev. JAmEs Car iste, D D., of Woolwich, 
wished, before the resolution was put, as a 
minister of another denomi:ation than that to 
which Mr. Sturge belonged, to state, that having 
been associated with their deceased friend for 
many years in his philanthropic works, no man 
more fully appreciated the extensive usefulness 
of that most honoured man than he did. 

The resvlution was then put from the 
chair, and cordially agreed to. 

Mr. Gurvyey being obliged to leave the 
meeting, he vacated the chair, which was 
taken by Mr. G, W. Alexander. 

The Rev. Jonn Cuark, of Jamaica, moved 
the third resolution, which was: 

* Tnat this Meeting deeply regrets the course 
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of the Government in relation to the Immigration 
Bill passed by the Jamaica legislature last year, 
and recently recommended for the Royal assent; 
being of opinion that the measure was ili advised, 
of mischievous tendency, and unnecessary, inas= 
much as there is abundant evidence to shew that 
there is no want of available labour in Jamaica, 
provided the proper means are adopted for secur= 
ing it; and this meeting would further record its 
conviction that immigration, as at present con- 
ducted, is pregnant with the gravest abuses, and 
therefore open to the most serious objections, and 
that a thorough inquiry into the working of the 
actual system is indispensable; and is of opinion 
that, in any case, the entire cost of importing 
foreign labour ought to Le borne by those who 
directly employ it, and that no proportion whate 
ever of it ought to be defrayed out of the general 
taxation, nor ought the funds of the colony im- 
porting it to be in any way pledged for the pay- 
ment of the interest upon any loan, or for the 
redemption of any debt, contracted for immigra- 
tion purposes.” 

At that late hour of the meeting he would not 
detain them, although it would be an easy matter, 
had time permitted, to shew that emancipation, 
so far from injuring the planters in Jamaica, 
had really and truly averted the ruin of that 
island. For years previous to freedom there had 
been a diminution in the exports of sugar from 
that island, and had it continued to have dimi- 
nished in the same ratio up to the present year, 
there would not have been 10,000 hogsheads 
exported, and in the course of three or four more. 
years none at all; whereas they were now export- 
ing 33,000 hogsheads per annum, and that with 
the prospect of a yearly increase. As regards 
immigration, it is quite unnecessary. ‘lhe supply 
of labour far exceeds the demand, while it is a 
gro:s injustice to the enfranchised negroes to 
compel them to pay any portion of the expense 
of bringing people from India to supersede them 
in the labour-market. 

Mr. R. Camppetr, of America, seconded the 
resolution, and urged the cultivation of cotton in 
Africa as the best means of putting down Slavery 
in the United States. Without having recourse 
to some such measure, moral argument would 
have little weight with the United States slave- 
holders. By the use of moral means they only 
appealed to their consciences, but these men had 
no consciences, else they woull not encourage 
and maintain Slavery. By the cultivation of 
cotton in Africa they would, however, appeal to 
them through their pockets, and that was the 
only sort of appeal that would tell upon them. 
If they could reduce the price of cotton to such a 
figure as that it would not be worth the while of 
the American planters to cultivate it, then they 
might rest assured that the days of Slavery were 
numbered. Now, there was no doubt but that 
in Africa, where there was plenty of free-labour, 
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they could cultivate it much cheaper than they 
did in America with slave-labour; and hence 
they could undersell the Americans in the 
market. Without, however, having recourse to 
some such means, American Slavery would go on, 
for Manchester and the manufacturing districts 
must have a supply of cotton somewhere, other- 
wise the greatest destitutiun and misery would 
be the inevitable result. As an instance of the 
manner in which peuple of colour were treated in 
the United States, he stated, that when residing 
in Philadelphia he applied to the proper autho- 
rities for a ticket to attend a course of scientific 
lectures to be given at the Franklin Institution 
in that city, but was refused, on the ground that 
he was a man of colour, although, when he had 
his hat on few people would know whether he 
was or not. ‘ihe same state of things prevailed 
at the Pennsylvania University: no people of 
colour were admitted. _ 

Mr. Reynovps alluded to the growth of cotton 
in India as a means of counteracting United- 
States’ slavery, and quoted from Mr. Malcolm 
Lewin to shew that the cotton plant was im- 
ported from Iudia to the United States, and that 
it never could have been cultivated there but 
from the enormous freights which the short- 
sighted cupidity of the l.ast-India Company laid 
upon Indian exports in the last century. As an 
instance that cotton could be cultivated in India, 
when American planters were sent out there to 
teach the natives how to cultivate it, they re- 
ported that the latter could do so better and 
more economically than themselves. 


The resolution was then put from the 
ehair, and agreed to unanimously. 

A cordial vote of thanks was then passed 
to Mr. Gurney, for his conduct in the chair, 
and to Mr. G. W. Alexander, tor having sup- 
plied his place on his being obliged to leave, 
and the proceedings terminated. 


WHO PAYS FOR IMMIGRATION ? 


The Times has been at its favourite work 
again, pleading for the West Indian proprie- 
tary, or their representatives; abusing the 
free coloured people of the West Indies in 
general, and of Jamaica in aggre ; and 
asking for information, which, when it gets, 
it will not publish. The Annual Meeting of 
the Britishand Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
at which a resolution on the subject of immi- 
gration was submitted, presented too favour- 
able an opportunity for an attack upon the So- 
ciety tu be neglected, whose views it, persistain 
mis-representing’, and in maligning a popula- 
tion whose claims to be fairly heard it perti- 
naciously ignores. If Mr. Mowbray Morris 
were an impartial judge, and formed his 
conclusions after hearing both sides, or after 
affording each party a certain space for 
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stating their case, little cause of complaint 
would exist, even though he summed u 
with a perceptible bias towards the clients he 
has served in times past. The public hav- 
ing each set of statements before it, we might 
appeal from the Zimes, or Mr. Mowbray 
Morris incognito, to the stubborn common 
sense which, in the end, is the chief element 
in enabling truth to get the better of decep- 
tion and falsehood. As it is, Mr. Morris, 
making an unpardonable use of his position 
on the Times, inserts what suits his pur- 
pose, or that of his party, and refuses to 
give publicity to contrary facts and state- 
ments, even where they have been sent to 
him by special request. We feel how useless 
it is to contend aguinst so unfair an opponent, 
through the medium of the columns of a 
newspaper over which he appears to exercise 
so arbitrary a control, and therefore must 
await with patience our own time and 
place for contradicting the wilful mis-state- 
ments promulgated in them. Nevertheless, 
we owe it tu our friends to place them ina 
position to combat error, which is our plea 
tor reprinting the article which appeared in 
the Zimes of 31st May, together with our 
reply, which was not inserted. 

**Slavery having been abolished above a 
quarter of a century ago, and the whole thing 
being as utterly extinct, obsolete, and forgotten 
as #tage-coaches, shilling postages, or any other 
exploded usage of our ancestors, the * Anti- 
Slavery Society’ seizes the opportune occasion to 
hold its ‘annual meeting,’ make its annual 
‘report,’ and proclaim its ‘ extreme activity dur- 
ing the past year in the four quarters of the 
glube.’ ‘ihe public, we should think, will be 
glad to learn what can be the occupation of this 
Society without an object, what its members are 
doing now that there is nothing to be done, and 
what business they can find consistent with the 
title under which they keep themselves associ- 
ated. As far as the British colonies are concerned, 
we can answer this question. The Society is 
just now engaged in opposing, by all manuer of 
means, the introduction of free labour into the 
West Indies, and especially into Jamaica. It is 
adapting one ot its old doctrines to a new purpose. 
It was always bound to ‘pity and protect the 
slave,’ and so, as there is still a negro to be ‘ pro- 
tected,’ though there is no longer a slave tu be 
pitied, it is carrying out the former obligation in 
the most approved fashion. It desires to pro- 
tect the black population of the West Indies, not 
from oppression, but from competition, to prohi- 
bit the importation of labourers, and thus to ren- 
der the emancipated black the absolute master of 
the labour-market. This object, moreover, as Mr. 
Chamerovzow, the Secretary of the Society, ob- 
served, is to be promoted on true * economic prin- 
ciples,’ inasmuch as the presence of these im~ 
migrants in the West Indies ‘ was in opposition 
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to the interests of the people who had to contend 
with them for labour.’ Similarly, the presence 
of foreign corn in England was represented fifteen 
years ago as being ‘ in opposition to the interests’ 
of native corn-growers, but this fine ‘economic 
principle’ did not sustain the test of argument, 
and was discarded accordingly. The Society’s 
‘principle’ is faring in the same manner, and, 
as Mr. Charles Buxton plainly informed his col- 
leagues, there is a pretty ‘ strong feeling’ both in 
Parliament and the country against any such 
‘protection’ of the Society's rather antiquated 
pets. The West Indian negro is now free, and, 
if he chooses (as he very often does) to live with- 
out work, it is entirely at his option to do so. M. 
Chamerovzow and his friends think that, in this 
case, the planter ought to abide by the negro’s 
own terms, and either take such an amount of 
service as the independent black may be disposed 
to give, or go without service altogether. ‘ Par- 
liament and the country’ hold that, if the 
negroes either won’t or can’t find the labour 
which the planter requires, the article may be 
fairly sought in another market, and that even a 
black labourer has no right to have the laws of 
demand and supply interfered with to suit his 
caprices. We don’t think there is much doubt 
about the end of such a question, and, in fact, the 
Anti-Slavery Society has hardly the conscience 
to maintain its own policy when put upon its own 
defence. 

‘** Dropping the ‘economic principle,’ the re- 
solution actually passed at the meeting on Satur- 
day attacks only the method and application of 
the Free-Trade doctrines. It says that the 
Jamaica Immigration Bill was ill-a ivised, mis- 
chievous, and, above all, unnecessary, for that 
there was no want of available labour in the is- 
‘land, ‘provided the proper means are adopted 
for securing it.’ It says that the immigration 
system is ‘pregnant with the gravest abuses, 
and therefore open to the most serious objections ;’ 
that it needs ‘thorough inquiry,’ and, finally, 
that if labourers are imported (as it is plain they 
must be), the entire cost of the importation ought 
to be borne by ‘those who directly employ the 
labour '—i.e. the planters themselves. All this 
means simply a timely retreat from an untenable 
position. There cannot be a man in the Society 
who believes that this country will ever sanction 
the protection of the black labourers against the 
competition of any otlier labourers, and the attack, 
therefore, is diverted from the principle to the 
process. Wedare say the process may admit of 
improvement, but the previous arguments of the 
Society, and its avowed hostility to the system 
altogether, rather impair the force of its last ex- 
postulations. 

* Who are to be the judges of the sufficiency of 
labour. if not those who go into the market to pur- 
chase it? Who decided the corn question in Eng- 
land—those who sold, or those who bought? Sup- 
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pose any Protectionist chief had addressed a meet 
ing with the argument of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
and had asserted that there was plenty of wheat 
in the country, ‘ provided the proper means were 
adopted for securing it,’ what would have been 
the answer? The answer would have been, that 
the object was to make wheat procurable at @ 
less cost than these means implied, to place it 
fairly within reach of consumers, and to keep its 
value from being artificially enhanced by a mono- 
poly in the supply. Our West Indian colonists 
want to buy labour as we buy sugar—in the best 
market, not in a market protected for the benefit 
of aclass. They have had hard terms enough 
as itis. We first took away their slaves, but we 
left them with powers of apprenticeship and 
with discriminative duties on sugar. We after- 
wards abolished apprenticeship, as we had 
abolished slavery, though without any fresh com- 
pensation; and, finally, we said that, though we 
could not tolerate the production of sugar by 
slaves in our own colonies, we would buy it 
when produced by slaves in the colonies of other 
nations. There needed only one more regula- 
tion to consummate these anomalies, and that 
the Anti-Slavery Society would fain introduce. 
If Parliament were to tell our planters that, 
though we insisted on free sugar, even to theen- 
couragement of slavery, they must not have free 
labour, even to the discouragement of siaveholders, 
the case would be complete. Luckily, however, 
this last arrangement is not likely to come to 
pass. 

‘The financial argument is worth no more 
than the rest. As the prosperity of a colony de- 
pends upon the cultivation of its land, it is not 
very unnatural that provision should be made for 
importing cultivators at the cost of the colonial 
Treasury. A portion, however, of such expense 
does fall exclusively on the planters, and the 
assertion of the Society is that, in so far as the 
balance of this outlay fails upon tbe negro 
labourer, its incidence is unjust. Before we say 
more on the point, we must ask to be informed of 
the extent of this injustice. A certain portion of 
a certain money-vote passed by the Jamaica 
Legislature includes in its incidence that portion 
of the Jamaica popul tion which is African by 
descent and agricultural by calling ; or, at least, 
so we must suppose. But will M. Chamerovzow 
tell us what this tax, thus calculated, amounts 
to? How many taxes does a negro pay alto- 
gether? Does he pay any at all? Assuming 
the particular specimen of humanity conceived 
to be most unjustly dealt with, we must imagine 
a free and independent back squa‘ting with his 
household on a bit of ground which, owing to the 
lack of tillage, he has come by pretty easily. 
His wants being remarkably few, and his indis- 
position to labour considerable, the balance of 
personal obligations leaves him at liberty to com- 
press the whole duty of man into eating and 
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sleeping. Now, as he does not care for the 
planters or their fields, or their exports, or any 
other matter belonging to them, why should he 
be taxed in aid of their purposes or of general 
prosperity? The island is quite prosperous 
enough for him, and, as he does not waut any 
change, why should he pay for it? There is the 
argument put in its very strongest form, and 
divested even of the little egmplication which 
might ensue if we supposed him to be a rival 
labourer, tolerably industrious, but jealous and 
domineering. Now, will M. Chamerovzow, or 
any of his friends, have the kindness to inform us 
what this man dves pay to the score in question, 
or, in fact, to any other score? When we have 
got hold of these interesting figures we shall be 
prepared to take the subject up again.” 


REPLY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF *“*THE TIMES.” 


Srr,—In a leader which appeared in your 
columns, on the 31st. ult., on the subject of the 
taxation of the labouring population of Jamaica, 
to defray the cost of immigration, you say: 

* Will Mr. Chamerovzow tell us what this tax 
amounts to? How many taxes does a negro 
pay altogether? Does he pay anyatall? ... 
When we have got these interesting figures, we 
shall be prepared to take the subject up again.” 

As you ask me to supply this information, you 
will perhaps excuse me for troubling you with a 
financial statement, elucidating the points on 
which you appear tobe indoubt. The importance 
of the subject demanded an earlier reply ; but as it 
was indispensable, for the sake of accuracy, that 
I should refer to certain official documents, 
delay became unavoidable. 

The last returns on the financial position of 
Jamaica shew, that the public debt of the island 
in 1857 amounted to 913,618/. 16s. 5d. Of this 
sum, the large proportion of 743,375. was due 
for loans, either advanced or guaranteed by the 
British Government, namely, ‘Loan of the 
4th William IV., 160,000/.; Immigration loan 
15th Vict. c. 39, 44,375/.; Guaranteed loan, 
partly for immigration, 17th Vict. c. 29, 
430,(002.; Loan from British Government to 
February 5th, 1857, 64,0001." Now I have 
high official authority for asserting that 400,000/., 
or very nearly half of the public debt of Jamaica, 
has been incurred for immigration purposes ; 
that is to say, the people of this country have lent 
this large sum, on the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment, to enable the proprietors of two hundred 
sugar estates in Jamaica, or their representatives, 
the London West-India merchants, to import 
some 16,000 foreign labourers, to compete on 
unfair terms with the negroes in the native 
Jabour-market. I shall proceed to shew to what 
extent the latter are taxed in consequence. 

_ The total revenue of the island, in 1857, was 
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28,9551. 1s. 1d. against a total outlay of 
22,1042, In the latter amount figure, as portions 
of the ordinary expenditure, these two items: 
*¢20,000., interest on guaranteed loan; 10,0002. 
guaranteed loan sinking fund.” 

The annual liability of the Jamaica Exchequer 
for past immigration schemes may therefore be 
computed at 30,000/., or very nearly one eighth 
of the sum raised by taxation. Now half of the 
entire revenue, within a small fraction, is derived 
from the operation of the Act, which levies a 
duty of 12} per cent. upon imports. In 1857 it 
yielded 130,5920. 9s. 6d. ‘Ihe black and coloured 
population being to the white as 24 to !, ac- 
cording to the census of 1844— the last taken, 
since which time it is presumable it has in- 
creased—it follows that the bulk of the com- 
modities thus taxed is consumed by the labour- 
ing classes. Here are a few illustrations. Flour, 
$2,687 barrels ; Corn meal, 17,901 barrels; Rice, 
3,555, 717 lbs.; Various kinds of salt and dried 
fish; Candles, 12,000 boxes ; Soap, 37,555 boxes; 
Salt, 53,821 cwt., against 20,925 ewt. in 1852, 
or an increase in the latter article of more than 
a hundred and fifty per cent. in five years. I 
mention this striking fact, because the Jamaica 
Legislature has recently augmented the duty 
upon this commodity—so essential to health— 
from ld. per cwt. to 2s. per cwt., or 2300 per 
cent. It has likewise increased it upon other 
articles from 15 to 100 per cent. Calicos, cotton 
manufactures, and similiar goods, which are 
chiefly worn by the people, pay an ad valorem 
duty, but the proceeds must, of course, be in- 
cluded in those of the Import-duty Act. The 
inland duty on rum, the beverage of the labour 
ing classes, produced 32,147/. in 1857; and 


though it may be objected that they might avoid - 


paying this tax by not drinking the spirit, it is 
not the less one which presses more heavily upon 
them than upon any other class. 

I come now to the Export duties, which the 
West-India Committee assert are levied expressly 
to cover the cost of immigration, and do not 
therefore affect the labouring people. In 1357 
the receipts under this head amounted to 6905/., 
or about one-fifth of the liability for the im- 
migration debt. But the planters do not con- 
tribute the whole. Coffee, which is raised almost 
exclusively by the peasantry, pays 4s. per tierce 
export-duty, and in 1857 the exports were 
7,095,623 lbs. Pimento may be placed in the 
same category of products, and pays 9d. per bag 
of 1201bs. Theexportsin 1857 were 8,719,745 lbs. 
Then come arrowroot, ginger, and various other 
staples, besides a not inconsiderable proportion of 
sugar. It will surely not be denied, in the teeth 
of such facts, that a large part of the special tax 
imposed to cover the cost of introducing immi- 
grants to compete with him on unfair terms, is, 
actually paid by the native labourer. 
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But I have not done yet. To convey his pro- 
visions or other commodities to market, the 
negro must have a cart and a horse, or other 
beast of burden. On the former he pays a tax 
of 18s. ; on each head of the latter, Ils. These 
taxes produced 28317. in 1857. He also pays 
tolls, a tax for keeping stock, and I might con- 
tinue through the list of heads of taxation, 
were it not obvious that he necessarily contri- 
butes to them his due proportion. Two, however, 
remain, which are especially deserving of men- 
tion, as illustrating the tendency of colonial 
legislation to oppress the emancipated classes. 
I refer to the annual registration fee of 10s. 
now exacted from every voter who desires to 
exercise his right; and to the fine of 10s. im- 
posed upon the presentation of every petition to 
the House of Assembiy. It admits of no denial, 
that the enactments under which these extor- 
tions are practised, are directed exclusively 
against the labouring population, who constitute 
the bulk of the voters, and who are the most 
likely to stand in need of appealing by petition 
to the Legislature. 

1 submit, Sir, I have shewn that the negroes 
of Jamaica pay a much larger proportion of the 
taxes upon the necessaries of life than any other 
class; that they are considerable contributors to 
the revenue raised under the Export-duty Act— 
although it is said to have been passed to get 
back from the planters, who alone employ im- 
migrant-labour, the cost of introducing it—and 
that they pay their fair quota to every other tax, 
impost, or rate, in common with all the other 
inhabitants of the island. When it is remem- 
bered that these people are agricultural iabourer<, 
earning on an average only ls. aday—assuming 
them to be employed all: the year round, and 
regularly paid—I may be permitted to observe, 
that ‘their wants” cannot be “remarkably few; 
their indisposition to Jabour” cannot be **con- 
siderable ;” and they cannot be said ‘‘to com- 
press the whole duty of man into eating and 
sleeping.” 

You must allow me, Sir, emphatically to deny 
that the anti-slavery party are endeavouring 
‘**by all manner of means to protect the black 
po} ulation of the West Indies, not from oppres- 
sion, but from competition, and to render the 
emancipated black the absolute master of the 
labour-market.” There cannot be fair competition 
without an open market, and I think no one 
will venture to call the labour-market of Jamaica 
an open one, in the face of figures which prove 
that the planter who imports immigrants, bor- 
rows money for this purpose from the people of 
this country, and pays the interest of the loan 
out of the general taxation of the colony. One 


‘result has been to raise the latter nearly one- 


eighth, equivalent, in other words, to a tax of 
almost 124 per cent. upon the income of the 


‘masses: or to bring the fact home more forci- 
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bly, I may put it in this way, that out of 162. 
a-year, the average earnings of a negro labourer 
—always supposing him to be constantly em- 
ployed, and regularly paid— he is mulcted of 2/. 
by the planter, to enable the Jatter to introduce 
a foreigner to work for him at a lower rate of 
wages. Is this competition, or is it oppression 2 

Permit me, in conclusion, to remark, that the 
anti-slavery party were free-traders when their 
most powerful assailant at this present time 
threw the great weight of its opinions into the 
opposite scale. We may therefore claim to 
comprehend the ‘true economic principles” 
which regulate our modern commercial system. 
One of these is, that the law of supply and de- 
mand ought to govern the price of every com- 
modity, labour included. Now if there is a 
scarcity of Jabour in Jamaica, how is it that 
wages there remain stationary? Perhaps some 
member of the West-India Committee will con- 
descend to explain the anomaly, which assuredly 
implies a violation of the ** true economic prin= 
ciple” we, of the anti-slavery party, are de- 
cidedly of opinion ought not to be infringed. All 
we ask for is, that immigration may be perfectly 
free, and be paid for entirely by those who em= 
ploy the labour. 

T am, Sir, yours obediently, 
L. A. CHAMEROVZOW. 
27, New Broad Street, E.C., 
9th June, 1859. 


RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION. 


AttuouaH few persons in this country, who 
have paid the smallest attention to the sub. 
ject, believe that emancipation has not been 
perfectly successful, it is well, from time to 
time, to furnish them with additional evi- 
dence to strengthen their convictions, We 
have been permitted to publish the following 
extracts from a letter addressed to the late 
Mr. Jozeph Sturge, from Barbados, under 
date of the 5th of May last, the writer of 
which is a man of mark in the island, 
occupying a high position, and to whose 
testimony implicit credence may be given. 
‘There can be no question—there is none 
amongst any class of persons here- as to the 
beneficial results of emancipation in this island 
in every point of view. All classes participate, 
less or more, in its benefits, and none more than 
the planters themselves. The people are gene- 
rally well behaved, industrious, anxious to im~- 
prove their condition by every means in their 
power, and never unwilling to work as long as 
they can hold up whenever a fair inducement is 
offered to them. For a kind, considerate em- 
ployer they are ever ready to do all that could be 
reasonably expected of men in their circum- 
stances; for one that is barely just to them, that 
pays them regularly and ungrudgingly for their 
labour, and is not on the alert to take ad: antage 
of them at every turn, they never object to work 
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for fair wages; and even those of an opposite 
character find little difficulty, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, to get their lands cultivated and the 
work of their estates done. This being the cha- 
‘racter of the emancipated slaves as a body in 
this island—a character which no one at all 
acquainted with them will refuse to accord them 
—is it reasonable to suppose that the people of 
the very same race in the other colonies are 
naturally and essentially different in their cha- 
racter’ that, with fair inducements to labour, 
they are idle? that, with kind, considerate treat- 
ment, they are refractory, abusing the indulgence 
which they cannot appreciate? that they care 
not to better their conditicn, neglect the oppor- 
tunities that offer to that end, and utterly indif- 
ferent as to the future, and limit their exertions 
to the mere gratification of the present? How 
can we reconcile this picture with that presented 
by the state of things here in Barbados? The 
difficul'y is surely not overcome by saying, as 
the writers opposed to us do, that Barbados is 
an exception to the other colonies. ‘lhis is not 
to account for the supposed vast ditlerence in the 
character of the same race of people in those 
other colonies and Barbados, but to evade the 
question at the outset. There is. in fact, no 
truth in the character given to the Jabourers in 
the other colonies as regards their alleged idle- 
ness and unwillingness to work, their want of 
thrift, their indifference to future comfort in an 
improved condition, and their care for only pre- 
sent gratification. They simply prefer giving 
their exertions in that direction which appears 
most profitable to them, and, generally speaking, 
wil only work for hire in the plantations when 
they can’t du better ; in other words, they look to 
their own interests in the matter rather than to 
the interests of the planters; and this is, I appre- 
hend, a very common trait of human nature 
every where. ‘ihe planter wants labour to cul- 
tivate his fields, and offers a certain sum for it: 
the negro has labcur to dispose of. and can turn 
it to better account in some other direction; he 
therefore refuses the offer of the planter, and 
forthwith he is slandered as an idler, a vagabond, 
a most pestilent fellow, whom it were purely 
mawkish sentimentality to keep any terms with. 
Tax him, of course, in h's food, his clothing, his 
implements of labour, the lumber he builds or 
repairs his hut with, the medicines he administe: s 
to his wife and children -n sickness—in a word, 
tax him, right and left, to supp'y the poor planter 
‘with the labour which he refuses to render. 
“Did it never occur to you as somewhat 
strange, that, with the alleged great scarcity of 
labour in the colonies clamouring for immigra- 
tion, wages continue all but stationary at what 
must be admitted to be very low rates? In 
accordance with an admitted law, every thing 
else rises with a short supply, but wages of labour 
remain the same. The planter, in fact, has 
quite made up his mind to give only a certain 
rate of wges, what he thinks sufficient for the 
negro, who has ‘few wants;’ and he measures 
the supply of labour by the readiness with which 
he can «obtain it at this fixed rate With quite 
as much justness might one of your manufac- 
turers declare that no operatives in his line of 
business were to be had in Birmingham, because, 
fixing a lower price for their labour than the 
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state of the Jabour market justified, they could 
not be got to work with him for that. 


“A foolish rumour circulated here before 
Easter, that the labourers contemplated an insur- 
rection at Easter in conjunction with the 3rd 
West-India Regiment in garrison: and the 
planters through the country were in the preatest 
dread, buying up guns, pistols, powder, &c., for 
the coming slaughter. How the rumour origi- 
nated no one can tell: not the Jeast ground 
appears for it in any thing occurring in the know= 
ledge of any body. ‘The general impression is, 
that it was a first-of-April hoax, which spread 
and grew amongst the more nervous and excit- 
able, till it assumed alarming proportions to all 
whose timidity was in excess of their common 
sense. The holiday has passed off with tle usual 
quietness and unusual dulness; and. except a 
few who are anxious to justify their fears, people 
are rather ashamed of them.” 








THE SLAVE-TRADE IN THE SOUTH. 
THE following is the advertisement to which 
we referred in our last, for 1000 Africans, 
with the defence of the advertisers of the 
abominable trallic they desire to see re-esta- 
blished : 

[From the Weekly News of April 14th, published 

at Enterprise, Miss. ] 
TO SHIPOWNERS AND MASTERS OF OUR MERCAN- 
TILE MARINE. 

** We, the undersigned, will pay three hundred 
dols. (300 dols ) per head for one thousand (1000) 
native Africans, between the ages of furrteen (14) 
and twenty (20) years, (of sexes equal,) (likely, 
sound and healthy,) to be delivered within twelve 
(12) months from this date at some puint which 
is accessible by land, between the ports of Pen- 
sacola, Fla., and Galviston, ‘Texas. The con- 
tractors giving thirty (30) days’ notice as to the 
time and place of delivery; or we will pay fifty 
(50) dols. extra if delivered to us at Enterprise, 
Clark county, Miss. 

Wn. S. Price, Sen., 

Wm. Tem. Smith, 

George W. Doby, 

A. Perryman, 

Reese Price, Sen., 

Abram Clark, 

Thos. Wolverton, 

Sam’! W. Howze, 

Wm. S. Price, Jr., 
April 10, 1859. 

** That we will meet the above, reference is made 
to the following houses in Mobile, Ala.: Boykin 
& McRae, Tate, Stewart & Co, G. Goode, 
Patrick Irwin & Co, G. P. Felly. 

“We who have signed this advertis ment profess 
to be law-abiding citizens, but can:ot respect 


A. V. Wolverton, 
Jos ph Borden, 
James M. Hand, 
George W. Freeman, 
J.L George, 

Sam] R. Oliphant, 
Wm. Marshall, 
James W. Winn, 
James M. Parks. 


‘any act purporting to be law, which we believe 


to be unconstitutional, as such we esteem that 
which interdicts the slave-trade, either domestic 
or foreign. 

‘¢ They are regarded as merchandise and slaves 
here, and in their native country by their 
brethren: the latter condition is forbidden by 
Divine law, but the same law says to the 
Hebrews, You shall enslave the brethren around 
you, and they shall be a perpetual inheritance 
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for your children. We have never known native 
Africans semi-civilized but by our plan of the 
American institution of domestic Slavery. 

* We feel that great mutual beneti:s have and 
are flowing from the institution. and esteem it a 
duty to extend the privileges of becoming semi- 
civilized to other of Afr.ca’s degraded race, by 
mingling at least a like number with the four 
millions now among us, that reciprocal benefits 
may result.” 
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FREE LABOUR versus SLAVE LABOUR. 
Tue advantages of free labour over slave 
labour, which we have contended as being 
very great, have been very conclusively set 
forth in the Barbados Agricultural Reporter, 
from the January number of which we take 
the following statistical return. It seems 
that his excellency, Governor Hincks, had 
answered at some length a letter addressed 
to him by Mr. Charles Tappan, of New 
York, in which he set forth figures which 
proved that slave lubour was infinitely dearer 
than free labour. That letter had a large 
circulation. We re-published it in the Anti- 
Slarery Reporter; and in the island of Bar- 
bados it induced a long newspaper contro- 
versy, which was finally taken up by the 
Barbados Agricultural Reporter, with a 
view to eluding the discussion by an array 
of indisputable figures on the side of free 
labour. This article will abundantly repay 
an attentive perusal, and our friends would 
do well to remember the fact it establishes, 
namely, that there is a difference of 40 per 
cent. in the number of hands employed under 
the present system, equivalent to a money- 
saving of 410/. 5s. as against 7582. 11s. 64. 
For particulars, we refer our readers to the 
article itself :— 
FORMER TIMES AND PRESENT TIMES, 

(From the Barbados Agricultural Reporter). 

** We were not of the number of those who felt 
constrained to wax wrath with the distinguished 
author of the letter to Mr. ‘Tappan, of New York, 
which was so much canvassed in November last. 
Compliance with the request for an opinion on 
the results of Emancipation seemed most natural 
in one whose position might have been presumed 
to afford realy access to the best sources of infor- 
mation, and to give the stamp of authority to 
what fell from his pen. The writer’s views too 
were on the whole favourable to * Little England,’ 
whatever they were to her fellow-colonies, who 
were well able to fight their own battles; and we 
were not disposed to scrutinise very narrowly fal- 
lacies in calculations. or mistakes in figures, which 
could do this island no possible harm, and which 
were correcte |! and re-corrected elsewhere. But 
there was another reason why it scemed to us 
that these calculations and figures should be dealt 
with leniently. if they were neither as correct 
nor as complete as they might have been, we re- 
membered that an attempt had been made to 
collect statistics uf cultivation from which a very 
large and accurate induction of facts might have 
been obtained; but that the appeal was met in too 
many instances by a churlish refusal, by indiffer- 
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ence, or a grudging acquiescence, so that the re« 
turns furnished, with some notable exceptions, 
were most meagre and unsatisfactory. Having 
abstained from taking part in the controversy 
while it was raging fierce and hot, and with an 
acrimony on one side which did not appear war- 
ranted by the occasion, we believe that th: time 
has now arrived when it may be re-openel with 
advantage, and wih a reasonable hope of its 
being conducted with temper and fairness—and 
in this spirit we offer the following considerations. 
The subject is far from exhausted, and the in- 
terest which it originally excited has been recently 
revived by the publication of the letters of the 
Bishop, Mr. Prescod, and others, to whom Mr. 
Tappan applied for information, as well as by 
that of the Burbudian’s correspondent, ‘a Pro« 
prietor,” who writes from the other side of the 
water. 


‘*Tn every comparison instituted between one 
system and another, the most obvious argument 
for the advocates of change is that their plan will 
pay best. It is a lowand often an unsound ar- 
gument, especially when applied to an issue like 
that of freedom and slavery; but it may be neces- 
sary to ace>pt it as a concession to human infir- 
mity, and the trading genius of the age. We 
propose, therefore, to see if we can arrive at any 
conclusion with respect to the relative cost of t :e 
production of sugar fifty years ago, and in the 
present year. 

‘In the minutes of the Society for the im- 
provement of Plantership. established in 1804, 
there is an ‘ Estimate of the labour required for 
preparing, plantiaug, and reaping ten acres of 
first crop canes, and the nursing and reaping 
ten acres of second crop canes,’ calculated by the 
late Sir Philip Gibbes, and corrected by the So- 
ciety. In juxtaposition, we place an estimate 
for the same work in the present day, made by 
a planter of undoubted ability and long and va- 
ried experience. 


A 

1805. DAYS. DAYS. 
Clearing the land and digging up 

cane stumps .. cecceeese Re uwuens 100 100 
Holing the land . ........e.ceeee S00 330 
Weeding the cane holes............ 130 130 
Cock WON iio oicc cs catvectcaevcs S00 165 
Making the dung... ........+-.e-0+ 290 4u0 
Tarnive the mtecci ccc ccc<cccccecd. 70 
Throwing out dittoO.......ccccccess 145 175 
Bedding the ditto.........+eeee+e+2 100 70 
Drawing the plants ........e0000-++ 90 100 
Planting the canes .......... eenaee (100 70 
Digging up banks and distances..... 79 75 
Weeding the young canes as often as 

they require . 2.60. .20. scoscccee 120 140 
Preparing and collecting the fuel, cut- 

ting the canes, making the sugar &c. 400 500 
Collecting the cane-tops, and heaping 

ChE: «ica sivavbitanecis es. 50 
Weeding the ten acres of second crop 

canes three times............+- sn 90 60 
Cutting ten acres of second crop canes, 

preparing fuel, grinding the canes, 

making the sugar, and carrying it 

00 MAAPMEE, » cacasescccsececcossen 200 270 


#2510 +2695 
* Sir P. Gibhes’s Estimate. 
t Society’s Estimate. 
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1859. oe DAYS. 
Digging up cane stumps..........0-0++00+ 30 
PUMGNING Gat... ..0..cccersccoveccnes ss» 40 
BEE bows hc vvctnieccesccces vec bees - 0 
Cross-holing......... seis ete scub neh was 40 
Making the dung...........sesseseeeeeee 400 
Turning ditto... .. pa aia wk ab su aie acninis is: ee 
Throwing out ditto.............6 gists precoe ae 


ES ibsciiccne tk ocseks. xn a0 ae 
CE ID so kis oc cennecenvebetahs ees cae 








ae, psd heecinedsscenedbnn Oe 
Grubbing or subsoiling...........-0+e++5 103 
Weeding for 52 weeks ..... sane saceweny - 420 
Reaping..... . hvsgenonin nei Sapte sae 280 
Picking up cane-tops and packingthemup.. 50 
Weeding second crop canes...+....00++++ . 60 
PNA, ov venkscsoveci ins 0 sentvesnn 140 
*1673 


* Reporter’s Estimate. 


The labour all being computed as first-class at 
1s. per day, is equal to 83/. 13s. sterling. 

N.B.—The lining of the land in Table A is not 
stated ; it may be put at 4 x 4 equal to 2700 holes 
per acre, with four or five plants in each hole. 
The lining in Table B is6 x 5 or 1500 holes per 
acre, with one plant in each hole. 


“The trifling difference between the two esti- 
mates in Table A arose, as the minutes state, 
from the difference in the soils of the estates on 
which the labour was supposed to be applied. 
Sir Philip Gibbes, it would seem, having taken 
Spring Head as the basis of his calculation, and 
the Society having taken the Upper College Es- 
tate, ‘because its soil is of that nature which is 
neither very difficult nor very easy to be culti- 
vated.’ The estimate in Table B is derived from 
the actual experience of several estates in various 
parts of the island, and it does not include the 
expense of moulding or draining. The former of 
these operations would cost from 30/. to 50/. for 
the ten acres according to locality—the latter 
about 10/.; but it must be borne in mind that 
they are not annually recurring items. If pro- 
perly done, their good effects will last for at least 
five years, or even longer. The outlay will dimi- 
nish every year, and in time may cease altoge- 
ther. The money thus spent is an investment in 
permanent improvement, and should be carried 
to ‘stock’ accounts and not to working expenses. 
On comparing these tables, then, it appears that, 
whether it is due to the greater di igence of 
the free labourer, or to greater economy in the 
application of labour, there is a difference of 
about 40 per cent. in the nnmber of hands em- 
ployed on the same work in favour of the existing 
system. What these hands represent in money 
at this time is a very simple calculation; it is 
more difficult to arrive at their value in 1805 
We may approximate it by following up the rea- 
soning of the Planter’s Society, viz :— 

** As there are fifty-two Sundays and six holi- 
days in a , ear, there are three hundred and seven 
days for plantation labour. Suppose the estate 
to consist of five hundred and fifty acres of land, 
and two hundred and fifty slaves, and that the 
plan of management is to plant fifty acres of 
first crop canes, and to keep fifty acres of second 
crop, the division of the slaves would be as 
follows :— 
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Cc. 

Detailed Classification of 250 Slaves in 1805. 
Tradesmen and Officers ........... oeeic wees 
First Gang..... ... aN ebd phe eh ebb wea hk wom 85 
Grown people, but inefficient and drawn from 

the first Gang for the less laborious work.. 15 


Stock-keepers ........ceceee cece Naee hema 10 
EPOUNOREION . Scncns ceddcesedeccee ree giasstaay cP 14 
Cooks and Nurses ........cceescccecseccees 7 
Second Gang.....e.ceseceeee eeeceeeces oe 25 
Third Gang..... inte eiale shia c bie CDaplanea kame 23 
Children and Infants....... cee Sinise elias - 47 
Cripples and Diseased........seeeeeeseeees 4 

250 


‘In the above statement the ineflicent people 
drawn from the first gang (15), with the second 
gang (25), make 40 in number, And allowing 
three of these forty to be equal to two first gang, 
the effective labour will be 85 plus 27, equal to 
112 first gang. If then, ten acres of canes re- 
quire 2695 (or as Sir Philip Gibbes thought, 2310) 
days slave-labour from the first clearing of the 
field to the last operation of casking the sugar 
and carrying it to market, it follows that 5() acres 
would require 13,475 (or according to Sir Philip 
Gibbes 11,550) days labour, to be performed by 
112 first gang people in the course of the year. 
Now, if the preparing, planting, and reaping a 
crop of 50 acres of first, and fitty acres of second 
crop canes require 121 (or by Sir Philip's calcu- 
lation 203) labouring days, there will remain 186 
(or by Sir Philip Gibbes 101) working days to be 
applied to the raising of food for the slaves and 
stock, from which a due proportion must be de- 
ducted for sickness, absence, and weather. 

“ The next step in the calculation is the esti- 
mate of maintaining 250 slaves upon a plantation 
capable of producing corn and ground provision 
sufficient to feed them, which we are so fortunate 
as to have also upon the authority of Sir Fhilip, 








checked by the Society. 
D 
Clothing ......-+e06- £135 12 1 £164 7 6 
Food........ inte ts 144.18 5} 260 0 0 
Pipes and Tobacco... 10 0 0 10 0 0 
Doctors’ charges..... 62 10 0 62 10 0 
Capitation Tax...... 31 5 0 3! 5 0 
Extras, .c.ccesees oe §«€=986=«1 «18 30 0 0 
Old Currency * £440 7 6 4558 2 6 
£440 7 6 Currency is equal to £293 41 8 
and 
£558 2 6 Ditto is equal to £372 1 8 


* Sir Philip Gibbes’s Estimate. 
{. t Sociery’s Estimate. 

**To the expense of clothing and maintenance 
we have now to add the interest on the value 
of the slaves. Taking these at an average price 
of 50/. old currency, equal to 33/. sterling each, 
the 250 will be worth #250/., all of whom, with 
the exception of the domestics and tradesmen, 
must be considered as engaged in the cane culti- 
vation, for those who were not actually so em- 
ployed were raising food for themselves and the 
others and fodder for the cattle. Rejecting, then, 
thirty-one for domestics, tradesmen, and office's, 
we have left 719, equal in money value to 72271., 
which, at 6 per cent., would give 433/. to be 
added to the maintenance, 372/. Is. 8d., less one- 
eighth, as before, or 325/. 11s. 6d., making to- 
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gether 7587. 11s. 6d. the annual cash outlay for 

the cultivation of fifty acres of first-crop, and 

fifty acres of se-ond crop canes in 1505, against 

4101. 5s., the cost of the same work now-a-days. 

* But perliaps it may be said that our calcu- 
lation of the valuation of the slaves is high: let 
us, then, try the sum in another way. The 
minutes of the Planters’ Suciety furnish us also 
with an estimate of the cultivation of potatoes in 
1805, in which we find the labour put at 20 cents, 
or 10d. a day, exclusive of food and allowances 
We have, then, 13.475 days’ labour. the Society's 
calculation, at l0d, equal to 5611 9s. 2d., to 
which must be added, for food and allowances, 
325/. 11s. 6d., making 887/. Os. 8d. 

‘**Or, if this is not satisfactory, try the value 
of a day’s labour in anuther way. Under the 
old Road Acts owners of land or slaves were re- 
quired to furnish so many days’ labour in each 
year according to their acreage, or their number 
of slaves, or to send, as an equivalent in money 
for each labourer, 5s , equal to 80 cents, or 3s. 4d. 
of the present currency; but we know that in 
effect those who either could not or would 
not send their slaves to work on the roads, 
could always find substitutes at the rate of 
40 cents, or Is. 8d. Assuming that labour for 
road-making bore the same proportion to that 
employed in plantation work fifty years ago as it 
does now, viz. as 30 cents to 24 cents, a day’s 
labour for cane cultivation in 1805 would be 
worth 52 cents, or Is. dd., and the 13,475 days 
would be worth 10861. 13s. 4d. We conclude, 
then, that any way, whether by taking the number 
of days’ work, or by the value of the hands, cul- 
tivation is cheaper by free than by slave labour.” 
PETITION AGAINST IMMIGRATION, 
In our last issue we adverted to a Petition 
against Immigration having been passed at 
a Meeting of the Jamaica Baptist Union, 
on the 26th of March, a copy of which, 
addressed to each House of Parliament, has 
been sent to London. We are now enabled 
to furnish our readers with the text of this 
remarkable document, which is signed by 
thirty-four Baptist Ministers. 

Tue humble Memorial of the Ministers and other 
Officers of the Baptist Churches of the Island 
of Jamaica, assembled in annual associa- 
tion in the city of Kingston, representing 
forty thousand persons, chiefly of the la- 
bouring population of Jamaica— 

Houmsiy Sueweta, 

That Your Memorialists are aware that two 
several Acts, the one entitled the ** Immigration 
Act, 1859,” and the other ‘An Act for raising 
funds to d: fray the expenses attendant on the in- 
troduction of immigrants into this island,” passed 
the Legislature of this island during the last 
session of the Colonial Assembly. 

That the object of the first-mentioned Act 
is for the introduction of as large a number as 
possible of industrial immigrants, to be employed 
in the cultivation and manufacture of the staple 
products of the island. 

’ That Your Memorialists, while they admit the 
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advantage of increasing the population of ths 
island by the introduction of immigrants bring- 
ing with them morals, intelligence, energy, and 
science, deny most decidedly the necessity, advan- 
tage, or propriety of importing the class of im- 
migrants to be introduced by this measure. 

First, Because, out of a population of the 
native peasantry, which your Memorialists be- 
lieve to exceed three hundred thousand, not more 
than thirty thousand are engaged on estates and 
other properties producing the staple of the 
island; thus leaving a large proportion of the 
agricultural labourers thrown on their own re- 
sources for the means of subsistence. 

Seconpty, Your Memorialists believe that 
the proprietors could, by the employment of 
agricultural labourers, as in other countries, for 
fixed periods and reasonable wages, ensure a con- 
tinuity of such la! our. 

Turirpty, That a sum over three hundred 
thousand pounds out of the general revenue, con- 
tributed by all classes, has been already expended, 
without, as your Memorialists affirm, any per- 
manent advantage or benefit. 

Fourtuty, Your Memorialists submit that 
it is unjust towards the agricultural classes to 
expend out of taxes levied on them any part of 
the sum required for the introduction of other 
persons to compete with them, the native la- 
bourers, in the labour-market. 

Firruty, The provisions of the Immigration 
Act 1858, without a very large body of stipendiary 
justices selected from men of intelligence, without 
any local bias or prejudice, could be made the 
means of great oppression and misery to those 
brought within its control. 

Sixtuty, Although by this Act a particular 
fund is proposed to be provided, payable only by 
those who are to benefit by the introduction of 
the immigrants, yet by several sections of the 
Immigration Act 18*8, large sums of money 
may, and your Memorialists believe wi'l, be 
drawn from the general revenue of the island, 
to meet certain provisions of the Act, as, for in- 
stance, by the 13th Sec., the maintenance of any 
immigrant, if not immediately employed, is au- 
thorized to be paid out of the general revenue, 
and only to be repaid by the employer, who may 
never exist. And by the 34th Sec., every Indian 
immigrant shall, after a residence of ten years, 
be entitled to a back passage at the expense of 
the island. And by the second mentioned Act, 
the credit of the island is pledged for the re- 
payment of any loan raised under the Immi- 
gration Act I853. 

Sreventuty, The suffering, degradation, and 
immorality among the immigrants from the 
East Indies and China, will not justify the 
expenditure, 

E1auTaty, Rising as the agricultural popu- 
lation of the island have done from the degraded 
state of Slavery to the position of free men, they 
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require examples of morality and careful train- 
ing, to prevent their relapsing into barbarism ; 
whereas the immigrants from China and the East 
Indies, on the contrary, not only bring with them 
prejudices and feelings adverse to the persons 
and habits of the native peasantry, but also great 
ignorance, immorality, and superstition. 

Finatty, Your Memorialists would remind 
your Honourable House, that the sufferings and 
mortality consequent upon previous schemes of 
immigration have been lamentably great, amount- 
ing, as your Memorialists have been informed, to 
thirty per cent. 

That Your Memorialists, for these and other 
reasons, humbly beg your Honourable House to 
cause full and impartial inquiry to be made, in 
order to ascertain whether there is a necessity for 
the introduction of such a class of.labourers into 
this country as is contemplated by the Immi- 
gration Acts referred to; and that, in the event 
of any actual want of labour being discovered 
as the result of such investigation, such de- 
ficiency be supp'ied at the sole expense of pro- 
prietors and others beneficially interested, and 
not by any tax directly or indirectly laid on 
the inhabitants of the island generally, for any 
purposes, collateral or otherwise, in the carrying 
out of the measure. 

And Your Memorialists, as in duty bound, 
shall ever pray. 

Signed by thirty-four Ministers and Officers 
of the Baptist Churches in Jamaica. 


EXTRACTS FROM AMERICAN 
PAPERS. 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 

‘There can be no doubt that the idea of re- 
viving the African slave-trade is gaining ground 
in the South. We sincerely regret this, but the 
fact cannot be disguised. Some two months ago, 
we could quote strong articles from ultra South- 
ern journals against the traffic; but of late we 
have been sorry to observe in the same journals 
an ominous silence upon the subject, while the 
advocates of ‘free trade in negroes’ are earnest 
and active. No greater calamity could befal the 
South than the revival of the slave-trade. It 
would be the end of progress in civilization, know- 
ledge, and Christianity, and a return to a bar- 
barism worse than that of the middle ages. We 
know that a repeal of the Federal Jaws against 
the slave-trade is a moral impossibility; but 
what we fear is, that public opinion in the South 
will become so debauched upo» this subject, by 
the unopposed teachings of the advocates of piracy 
and murder, that an enforcement of the laws will 
be impracticable. The people of the South should 
not deceive themselves. So sure as there is a 
God and a Providence, a terrible retribution will 
follow the revival of the slave-trade. It awaits 
Cuba, and it will yet overtake her in her crimes. 
No people on earth are so much interested in 
counteracting the diabolical policy of re-opening 
the slave-trade, as the honest and respectable 
portion of the slaveholders. The reckless dema- 
gogues and agitators in behalf of free-trade in 
negroes, for the mest part, have but little to lose, 
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and can easily abandon a country which they are 
endeavouring to ruin; but with property-holders 
the case is different. They cannot leave without 
an abandonment of their estates, their Jands, as 
well as negroes. ‘hey should rouse up tu a sense 
of their danger before it is too late. The advocates 
of the nefarious traffic have no hope of repealing 
the Jaws. They know that while the Union 
lasts, repeal is impracticable; but they hope to 
banish all sense of shame, honour, and con- 
science, from the Southern mind, and to accom- 
plish practically, clandestinely, what they are 
unable to do under the forms of law. 

This question of a revival of the slade-trade 
would afford a fine opportunity to the opposition 
in the South, to shew their moral superiority to 
the debased and disorganized democracy. ‘The 
slave-trade movement is of ‘ democratic’ origin. 
Its friends almost universally vote the democratic 
ticket ; and although it has met with some feeble 
opposition in that quarter, we are pained to 
perceive that the opposition is dying out, while 
the sentiment in favour of the traffic is gaining 
ground. 

** Here, then, is an issue for the opposition, if 
they have the courage and patriotism to accept 
it. If they fail to do so openly and above board, 
on high grounds of morality and humanity, they 
will betray a criminal weakness, or complicating 
the nefarious scheme, which will utterly strip 
thei of all claim to the support of any party in 
the free States.”— National Era, March 10. 








THE SERFS OF RUSSIA. 
On this interesting subject we copy the fol- 
lowing statement from a number of the 
Liberator, a newspaper to which we have 
been before indebted for articles on this as 
well as other questions. 

‘The latest statistical accounts derived from 
the Russian census of 1851, give to European 
Russia a pepulation of 57.226,760, including both 
sexes, the nobility, and all the privileged classes, 
the merchants, or citizens, those employed in 
manufactures and the mechanic arts, the serfs 
belonging to the nobility (who alone are entitled 
to hold them), and the peasants of the Crown. 
As to the peasants of the Crown—i: cluding the 
million and a half peasants of the appanages, 
placed by a late decree on the same level with 
those belonging directly to the Crown, the whole 
amounting to some 22,000,000 in number—great 
strides have already been taken toward their 
emancipation, which may now be considered as 
assured. ‘The only remaining question is, as to 
the peasants belonging to individuals, of whom 
the number amounts to some 22,000,000, having 
remained about stationary since the census of 
1834. : 

“1, Of these 22,000,000 serfs, 30,000 belong 
to 5000 Jords who have no land, and who hire 
out the services of their serfs to others, or to the 
serfs themselves, just as is often done with the 
slaves in the Southern States; and indeed this 
same practice prevails as to a large portion of the 
serfs nominally attached to the soil. 

‘2, Forty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
eight proprietors possess less than 21 slaves 
each. They own, among them, 742,420 peasants 
of both sexes. The position of these peasants 
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and that of their masters may be compared to 
that of a very large proportion of the slaves and 
slaveholders of the United States. Of our 317,420 
slaveholders in 1850, 309,883 were owners of less 
than twenty slaves each. The lot of this body 
of serfs is said to be very hard The patriarchal 
feelings which belong, to a certain extent. to the 
richer and better educated proprietors are too 
often strangers to the breasts of these ignorant 
and greedy masters, whose poverty drives them 
often to extract all they can squeeze out of their 
unhappy serfs. 

“© 3, There were 36,024 proprietors owning 
from 10 to 100 serfs—in all, 3,271,648 souls. 
The corresponding class of proprietors in the 
United States amounted, by the census of 1850, 
to just about the same number with that of 
Russia, but the total of slaves owned by them 
was very far less, shewing that, while more of 
this class in Russia approached the limit of 100 
slaves, with us the greater part ot this class did 
not rise much beyond 20 slaves each. Even this 
class of Russian proprietors, still! ngering on the 
borders of poverty, make almost as hard masters 
as those of the preceding class. It is from these 
two classes (which must be considered as cor- 
responding to the mass of the American slave- 
holders), that the Emperor experiences the most 
bitter opposition to his plans of emancipation. 

“4. We have next a body of proprietors in 
easy circumstances, 19,808 in number, and own- 
ing among them 7,807,066 peasants. The cor- 
responding class in the United States amounts to 
only 1731 slave-owners, but holding, on an 
average, a much less number of slaves. 

“©5. We have next a class of 24168 rich Russian 
proprietors, who, in 1850, had only two repre- 
sentatives in the United States, owning from 
1000 to 2000 serfs each, and among them 
3,230,286. 

“6, Finally, we have a class totally unknown 
in the United States, of 1447 great proprietors, 
each owning more than 2000 serfs, and togeth=r 
6,567,066. ‘They represent the great territorial 
fortunes of Russia, having at their head the 
Count Cheremetief, who alone owns more than 
300,000 serfs. 

* The total result, in round numbers, is 
22,000,000 peasants belonging tv about 116,000 
proprietors. Many of these proprietors are in 
debt, and more than half of these peasants stand 
pledged to the Crown, for advances ma le tu their 
owners to the extent of more than 30,000,000 
dollars. 

“* In those districts where the system prevails of 
the cultivation of the lands of the proprietors by 
the labour of the serfs, it is usual for the pro- 
prictor to reserve, according to the fertility of 
the soil, a third, two-sevenths, or sometimes 
only a fourth of the land to himself, to be culti- 
vated for his benefit by the labour of the serfs, 
and to assign the rest to them as means of pro- 
viding food and clothing for themselves. The 
economist Storch alleges that on an average, the 
peasants have assigned to them, to each soul, 
four-and a-half dessiatines of land, equivalent 
to between eleven and twelve English acres, in 
compensation for which must be cultivated three 
dessiatines, about nine acres, for the lord; but 
this assignment varies greatly in differeat pro- 
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vinces. This distribution is made of lands to be 
cultivated by each peasant family, both for its 
own use and for the use of the lord, by a sort of 
commune of the peasants, the heads of which are 
nominally elected by them, but over the selection 
and conduct of whom the proprietor exercises, 
or may exercise, a controlling influence. As 
these assignments are perpetually changing, 
according to the increase or decrease of families, : 
the peasants feel little interest in their lots 
beyond the year’s crop, and no disposition to 
make any improvements. The cultivation is 
most wretched and the produce very small, about 
equal to that of lower Virginia. 

‘“‘ Where the peasants pay an obrock, that is to 
say, hire out themselves, the amount, when they 
belong to poor proprietors, absorbs a larze part 
of their wages, and, as their gains increase, is 
liable to be increased at any time, and oftea is, 
at the pleasure of the masters. These masters, 
on their own plantations, are little Czars, aping 
often the tone of emperors—though just at this 
momen’ they are not much in a humour to ape 
the reigniog emperor—just about as absolute 
lords as our Southern Democratic slaveholders. 
They exercise at pleasure the right of castiga- 
tion, and no serf can leave the estate without a 
pass. It is noticed in Russia—and the same 
story is told of English, Irish, and Yankee 
emigrants to our Southern States—that the naw 
nobility, raised to that rank, and, in pitas 
quence, to the right of owning serfs, by participa- 
tion in the public service, are much more cruel 
and exacting than the old hereditary proprietors, 
some of whom ent -rtain toward their serfs a sort 
of patriarchal fecling. 

** The proprietor is responsible for the impost 
or poll-tax payable by the serfs to the Imperial 
lreasury, which is sufficiently heavy—about 
| dollar 75 cents per head. ‘This sum is to be 
collected and paid at all hazards. ‘Ihe Treasury 
takes precedence of every other cred.tor. The 
duties of the proprietor to the serf are, Ll. 
Kither to provide him with sufficient land to 
maintain himself, or to cause him to be taught a 
trade for the same purpose; 2. To feed him in 
case of famine—which latter obligation some- 
times falls very hard upon the proprietor. He 
is also obliged to furnish recruits, in proportion 
tv the number of his serfs, to the imperial army, 
and to fit them out for the service—another 
heavy obligation, especially in time of war. The 
Russian proprietors say, just as our slave- 
holders do, ‘ O, our serfs are happy. They have 
no care or anxiety. All that falls upon us. 
Assured of support, they are a thousand times 
better off than the free peasants of the rest of 
Europe.” But, as happens a'so with us, these 
obligations imposed by the law are too often 
very ill-discharged, while the poor peasauts, like 
our slaves, find it much safer to hold their 
tongues than to attempt to make any complaint. 

** Such is a brief but comprehensive outline fo 
that system of personal servitude, to do away 
with which the Emperor Alexander II has set 
himself at work in good earnest. ‘There are 
great obstacles to be surmounted; but, also, 
there is great good to be done, and great glory 
to be achieved.” 
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. BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTs. 

LEEDS ANTI-SLAVERY ASSOCIATION. 
Tu1s Society held its Annual Meeting last 
month, in Leeds, under the presidency of 
Joseph Lupton, Esq. The following Report 
of the proceedings is taken from the Morning 
Star. 

The CHAIRMAN, in opening the proceedings, 
alluded in terms of sympathy to the deaths of 
Mr. Sturge, of Birmingham, and Mr. Hovey, of 
Boston, U.S., both of whom were known as in- 
valuable friends of the anti-slavery cause. He 
concluded by reading the annual report. The 
Committee said they felt conscious that they had 
been able to do but little, in comparison with the 
magnitude of the object in view, but they were 
thankful in believing that their efforts had not 
been altogether in vain. They were strengthened 
in this belief by the assurance of their friends 
and faithful labourers of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, and were therefore encouraged 
to continue their humble endeavours. In addi- 
tion to the distribution of tracts and tbe further 
occasional issues of the Anti-Slavery Pilot, 
posted to editors, &c., the Committee had printed 
a large edition of the admirable speeches of the 
Earl of ( arlisle, Edward Baines, Esq., William 
Edward Foster, Esq., and other gentlemen, at 
the soirée, in December last. After observing 
that better accommodation had been made for the 
library, which, through the kindness of the Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Institute, 
had been placed in the rooms of that institute, 
under the care of the librarian, the Committee 
stated that several volumes had been added 
during the year, and continued as follows: - In 
the conviction ** that the American Churches are 
the upholders of Slavery, your Committee pro- 
poses to unite with the ‘ Young Men’s Society,’ 
in issuing a remonstrance, or an appeal from 
British Christians to their brethren in America 
on this momentous question. But they feel their 
hands somewhat weakened, and their strength 
paralysed, from the fact, that some who have 
hitherto worked well with them have recently 
thrown their weight into the pro-Slavery scale, 
by giving their countenance to one or mure of 
those insidious characters whem our fellow- 
labourers in America enforce upon us; they are 
the greatest stumbling-block and hindrance in the 
way of anti-slavery progress amongst them. We 
look upon it as a vital point, and it therefore 
especially behoves us to take care that we do not 
impair our testimony against the sin of Slavcry, 
by countenancing any man who visits this 
country from the land of slaves, without having 
first clearly ascertained his position as an Aboli- 
tionist, and whether he himself, and the churches 
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a 
or bodies he is connected with, do in reality dis- 
countenance Slavery.” 

‘The Rev. Dr. Brewer moved that the Report 
be adopted, printed, and circulated, in an appro- 
priate speech, expressing his conviction that the 
danger did not rest only with America, but was 
extending to France, and even to their own 
country. From a docuinent he held in his hand, 
he learnt that they had paid twenty millions to 
free the slave, and forty millions to suppress the 
slave-trade, but notwithstanding this, thousands 
of Indians and Chinese, under the name of 
‘* emigration,” were annually bought and shipped 
to British Colonies, where they were subjected to 
many of the evils of the old system of Slavery. 
(Hear, hear.) There was this additional evil 
attending the ‘ emigration scheme,” that it 
flooded the labour-market of the colonies; and, 
in Jamaica, displaced the negro population, 
whose freedom they had paid so much to obtain. 
‘The effect of this emigration scheme would be to 
pauperise the middle classes of Jamaica. He 
dwelt at some length on the adoption by the 
Americans of the hideous Roman law as affecting 
slaves, and on the demoralising effect produced 
by Slavery both upon the slave and the white 
population. 

Mr. W. Watses seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously carried. 

Mr. J. Waker moved a vote of thanks to the 
Committee for the past year, and proposed their 
re-election for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Tuomas Harvey seconded the motion. 


The Rev. W. Hupswe tt briefly moved the next 
resolution, which was as follows :—** ‘ihis Asso- 
ciation, deeming it highly desirable that the 
friends of freedom in every land, but especially 
England, should encourage and support the Abo- 
litionists of America in their arduous yet hopeful 
endeavours to free the slave, recommends its 
members, by liberal subscriptions, to enable their 
Committee to remit a much larger sum than pre- 
viously to the ‘ American Anti->lavery Society.” 
Alluding to that part of the Report which referred 
tothe visits of pro-slavery mnisters to this country, 
he expressed his conviction that there was really 
no sympathy wih such ministers, and that if 
their connection with the pro-Slavery party was 
clearly established, they would fail in obtaining 
audiences amongst the religious communities of 
this country. 

Councillor SHAcKLETON seconded the motion, 
and it was adopted. 

Mr. Horner addressed the Meeting as to the 
reception Which ought to be given to pro-Slavery 
ministers on their visits to England; and, after 
some remarks from other gentlemen, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the Chairman, and the 
proceedings terminated. 
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